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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


CHAPTER XII. (continued). 


Wuen Loosha Melikoff calmly announced that she was to be “ his 
little wife,’ Bede’s breath was taken away. He had not understood 
how near the brink he was until he was plunged over, but he was 
not to be caught so readily now as in the old days. He sat a little 
away from her, and looked at her steadily. 

‘ Ah, Princess,’ he said gravely, ‘ but such luck cannot come my 
way. I am nota marrying man.” 

‘So you say now——’ 

‘I do say it.’ 

‘Then you do not love me?’ She appeared to him very 
bewitching at the moment, and he felt her hand steal round his coat 
collar, as she moved nearer to him again. He drew his breath hard. 
‘It’s no use talking of such things; I am not a free man.’ 

“You are married already ? ’ 

‘No, not now.’ 

‘But you have been ?’ 

He was silent. 

‘Tell me,’ she coaxed, ‘about that other woman. She was 
bad 2?’ 

‘ There are things that I can never speak to anyone about.’ 

‘But just one word. Tell me this. You say just now that you 
are not free. Do you mean that you could not marry because of 
something that ties you up ?’ 

‘ Not exactly.’ 

‘ Ah, it is only that you do not want to marry. Now I under- 
stand.’ 

The next morning Bede was to leave early. He had said 
goodbye to his brother and Ina the night before, and breakfasted 
alone at seven. Then, just before leaving, he slipped upstairs to 
the schoolroom which had been the old nursery. The children 
occupied the night-nursery opening out of it as a bedroom, and 
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feeling quite safe he stood within the outer room, and called out: 
“Perdita, Podge, are you there? I’ve come to say goodbye.’ 

There was a quick scuffling movement, then a call,‘ Come, come 
quick, I am stung.’ 

Thinking that Loosha was there with them, and never dreaming 
she would be in undress, he went through, and was confronted by 
her alone in a thin veil of nightdress that slipped off her shoulders 
from her bare neck and arms. In a flash he realised too late that 
the rooms had been changed, and that this was her bedroom, for 
the tumbled bed lay just beyond her ; but instead of leaping back 
into it and pulling up the clothes as modesty dictated, Loosha 
rushed at him, crying, ‘However dare you come in here?’ She 
beat on his breast with her hands, and her face was just an inch 
lower than his own. He gave way, backing hastily, and mumbling 
apologies and explanations, but she kept pace with him, crying out, 
‘Oh, but you must not! How dare you ?’ 

Before he had recovered from the confusion into which he had 
been thrown, she had put a hand behind his head, and pressed it 
forward so that their mouths met. Then she hustled him out in 
earnest: “Go, go! It is not right, it is foolish, but yes, I will 
marry you, only go, or Florence will come and catch you.’ 

He got away from the house with his bewilderment still thick 
upon him, for he grasped that she believed, or wanted him to think 
she believed, that he had sought her out on purpose and invaded 
her privacy deliberately. 

Thus she teased, tangled, lured him on into that snare from 
which there is no escape for a man of honour. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A NEw phase had begun in Bede Delaval’s life when he left his 
brother’s house. 

He did not attribute what the country folks would have called 
Loosha’s ‘ courting * to any personal feeling on her part, and there- 
fore he was not unduly elated about it, it only filled him with a rich 
pity and tenderness. Here was a young girl, well born, who had 
been abominably treated by fate, and stood even more alone in the 
world than himself, who yet had the courage to accept her fate 
with gaiety, and was of so pliable a disposition as to adapt herself 
readily to conditions which must be strange in every particular. 
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That she should betray a reaching out toward the fulfilment of her 
woman’s nature by the only path open to her was natural enough. 
That he happened to be the only young man she had a chance of 
knowing familiarly was his luck—so he told himself. 

Besides the pity which so powerfully moved him, there was the 
fact, magical to him, that Loosha alone of all the world had struck 
deep into intimacy with him, an intimacy which he enjoyed with 
no other human being. How she had done it was little less than 
a miracle ; from the very first she had claimed him, and taken for 
granted that directly they were alone, a playful tone, which pre- 
supposed perfect understanding, should be used between them. 
This method had got right under his guard, and touched him where 
none else had power to penetrate. 

Then there was the physical appeal. At first he had thought 
her almost ugly, at any rate insignificant, but now he had com- 
pletely changed his mind and would have challenged anyone who 
dared to deny her prettiness. Her vivacious eyes, and the softness 
of that skin, now so subtly made up that it no longer jarred, with 
her finely-marked eyebrows and silky dark hair in bright contrast, 
made her so different from the clear-complexioned, rosy-faced 
outdoor girls of England, that she became a little witch-like. With 
her embrace, all this was transmuted into potency, and became 
a strong lure to the senses, as she had known it would be. Bede 
was fully charged, and she had applied the spark. 

For the weeks following that kiss he carried about with him 
wherever he went that restless torment of the blood which is 
aroused in such fresh natures by a compelling sex-influence. His 
first disastrous adventure had begun in reckless excitement, and 
ended in disgust. It had so completely scotched his budding 
passions that they had lain dormant ever since, and had now arisen 
in tenfold vigour from their long sleep. 

It was while he was travelling southward in the fast express to 
London a week later that the full realisation of what had happened 
came upon him. He was in love with Loosha, and ardently desired 
to marry her. But he could not marry any girl. He was brought 
up against that almost at once, running straight into it with an 
impact and recoil as if he were an engine which had run against 
heavily framed buffers. 

His salary barely sufficed to keep himself, for, with his usual 
moderation, he had put it at such a low figure, to include expenses, 
that Mr. Hanaper had at first believed it must be a mistake, though 
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being a business man he had not betrayed himself, and the figure 
stood. 

Even such as the income was, it was insecure. At any time 
after this special job ended, Bede might find himself among the 
unemployed. Certainly he fancied that Loosha would be as 
economical as himself; he judged that as a man would, because she 
always looked well turned out, and he knew her salary was small, 
Yet even she must recognise that she was better placed where she 
was comfortably housed and fed, with the freedom of a large house, 
than administering an income whose narrowness could only be 
equalled by its precariousness. 

Bede Delaval was going south in order to get into shape some 
of the matter he had already collected ; to discuss methods with his 
chief ; to ascertain whether he might be allowed a little latitude on 
the side of derivation of place-names, a subject which attracted 
him much, and if so, to put in some work at the British Museum. 

But he had also a private object. He must make some decision 
about that valuable, but to him absurd, collection of stones which 
lay as heavily on him as if in reality they were piled up above him. 

He saw Mr. Hanaper the following morning, and found him quite 
friendly, even cordial. He agreed at once about the derivation 
of place-names; it would be a distinctive mark for the ‘ Gazetteer’ 
if it could be carried out consistently. Bede was thus committed 
to remain in London for some little time doing research work. 
After a desultory conversation, ranging from the work to Dalness 
and back again, he asked, just as he was turning to leave the room, 
‘I did not see Mr. Stampfield downstairs as I came through. Is 
he ill 2’ 

‘ Poor old Stampfield !’ said Mr. Hanaper. ‘ He is not the man 
he was. Heart they callit. I think it’s the result of too sedentary 
a life myself; he has no outdoor hobby ; his whole life is merged 
in the work here ; he comes by rail from Putney every day and goes 
back the same way. He has had to take more days off in the last 
few months than in the whole of the previous forty years’ service 
with the firm, and that weighs on him and worries him. I advised 
him to take a fortnight’s holiday, and I understand he is going to 
the Isle of Wight by the doctor’s advice.’ 

* The Isle of Wight!’ He broke out so sharply that Mr. Hanaper 
looked up astonished, but in truth Bede had reacted convulsively 
to the words, which had summoned up a fearful memory of cross- 
channel currents, the Casquets, and grim wrecks in the unquiet sea; 
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then he recollected that all these belonged to the Channel Islands, 
and that the Isle of Wight was in sight of the mainland, and he 
breathed more evenly. 

He made some careless explanation and went out, but he was 
shaken. If Joshua found his death in that narrow sea that separates 
England from the island, then indeed he must conclude his soul 
was lost for all eternity. Should he volunteer to go over to the 
island with Joshua for his safety ? Then, if anything happened, he 
could lose his own life at the same time. 

But even as this thought ran through his mind he laughed aloud, 
there was something so grotesque, so comic, so unreal, mixed up 
with all the horror of his thoughts! Diablerie, that was the word— 
it was sheer diablerie,—why so it was! And that sobered him 
again. 
His next visit was to Messrs. Handling, Burse and Co., in Old 
Broad Street. Here he saw Mr. Burse, a man so young and boyish- 
looking that at first he thought he must be a junior clerk. The 
solicitor rang the bell on his desk, sent for a letter recently received 
from the landlord of the house in River Road, and read it aloud. 
It threatened, not at all civilly, that if the things were not taken 
away by that day week, rent for the whole quarter would be charged 
against the possessor. 

‘Then there’s nothing for it, but to get one of those furniture 
removal places to carry them off to a repository,’ said Bede. 

‘That’s a very costly proceeding,’ said Mr. Burse. 

‘But what can I do with them? I am barred from presenting 
them to the nation, as I should naturally have done. No one else 
will have them.’ 

‘There’s nothing in the will against your selling them.’ 

‘That was suggested to me ; but who would buy them ?’ 

‘Why not the Museum authorities? If they fail, there are 
private collectors who might be only too glad to have them, as the 
name of our late client was high among experts in such things. We 
could put an advertisement in one of the archeological journals.’ . 

‘Very well. Do that, will you? And meantime I'll see the 
B.M. people ; as it happens I’m going there about something else.’ 

Thus, when Bede Delaval had filled in slips for the books he 
wanted at the British Museum and left something to signify occupa- 
tion of the numbered seat he claimed, he thought he might as well 
use the twenty minutes of inevitable waiting until they came, by 
interviewing the authority on stone relics. After some delay and 
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much questioning, he was finally ushered into a small room by an 
inconspicuous door behind an enormous case of specimens. The 
man who looked up at his entrance was fat, and apparently jolly, 
but spoke with sharpness. He motioned his visitor to a seat 
without rising, and signified that he was very busy, but could spare 
an insignificant visitor a few moments. 

Bede Delaval stated his case. 

‘You'd be surprised,’ said the official, mending a quill, ‘ how 
often we have people coming here to sell us things—the time which 
I have to waste over it is prodigious. However, let me see. Collec- 
tion of Robert Morris, deceased ? Well-known collector, was he? 
I think I’ve heard the name ’—this with a decided twinkle. ‘ Now, 
why not give us this collection and have your name emblazoned as 
a benefactor for all time ? ’ 

‘Tm barred from that.’ More explanation. 

‘Isee. So you want to sell us a pig in a poke 2’ 

‘There’s no reason in the world why you should not send an 
expert to value it.’ 

‘One moment. I understand now. You want to get an expert 
valuation at our expense ? It’s a very old trick.’ 

Bede, far from being insulted, was amused. 

‘Then I’m afraid I can’t suggest anything,’ he said. ‘If you 
won’t make an offer without seeing the collection, and won’t send 
anyone to see it, what can I do ?’ 

“You would, I suppose, be prepared to take a very moderate 
sum ?’ the official went on, disregarding this. ‘Something equi- 
valent to the peppercorn rent, just to get over the provisions of the 
will 2’ 

But what had gone before had aroused Bede. ‘ Not a bit of it!’ 
he answered. ‘The Museum would have to pay a fair price like 
anyone else.’ 

‘Then I’m afraid we can’t consider the proposition. As a fact 
we get so much stuff given to us free, that we really have not the 
housing space.’ 

Bede left him and returned to his books. ‘ Spoilt, I suppose,’ 
he thought to himself. ‘A Government department, guaranteed 
and paid for ; they get arrogant and expect everything for nothing.’ 

He had left his card behind him, however, and written on it the 
address of Messrs. Handling and Burse in case any deal ensued, 
and was riot surprised a day or so later to be rung up on the ’phone 
by the firm on the subject. 
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‘Can you come round at once ?” Mr. Burse asked. ‘ There are 
no fewer than two men sitting in the waiting-room on the hunt after 
that collection of yours. I think we shall be able to do good 
business.’ 

Round went Bede instantly to Old Broad Street, and as he was 
conducted through the private door of the junior partner’s room, 
saw him before the applicants. 

‘One is a private individual, with an address in Cumberland, 
Heslop by name, and one is from the Museum. Which will you see 
first?’ asked Mr. Burse after greeting him. Delaval selected 
Mr. Heslop, and saw him in the presence of Mr. Burse. Here he 
met with such a cordial appreciation of what Mr. Heslop called 
the ‘ treasures of his old friend,’ that he was much mollified. It 
appeared that the two men had collected together, and envied each 
other’s finds ; several times Mr. Heslop referred to Mr. Morris as 
‘the master.’ In the end, stating that he knew the collection well 
and would not for worlds have it dispersed, he named a sum so 
greatly above Bede’s wildest hopes that he had some difficulty in 
concealing his exultation. 

Seven thousand pounds! That he should be the possessor of 
seven thousand pounds seemed incredible! He accepted on the 
instant, and left to Mr. Heslop the entire business of removing the 
collection at his own leisure. 

Having kept the British Museum official waiting so long, he 
thought it well to see him, and found a very different man from the 
one he had seen before. He was small and eager, with a mumbling 
way of talking, and a decided poke of the head, but he was know- 
ledgable, and gentle in manner, and soon showed that he was an 

enthusiast. He was the very man who had been down to Kingston 
earlier in the year. He was most anxious to get the collection, and 
without being disrespectful or disloyal, intimated that the official 
whom Bede had seen did not really belong to that department at 
all, but simply happened to be there while the real man was absent. 
He let out that £700 had been the utmost figure to which he had 
been empowered to go in his offer, and when Bede, in his exultation, 
could not refrain from quoting the magnificent offer he had 
received, his face fell. ‘Ah,’ he said sadly, ‘we cannot afford 
fancy prices.’ 

When Delaval returned to the junior partner’s room he found 
that Mr. Heslop had already gone, but had left behind him trails 
of glory in the shape of a cheque, payable to Messrs. Handling, Burse 
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and Co., on his account, so that they could round off the transaction 
legally. 

Bede left the office in Old Broad Street more lighthearted than 
he had believed he could ever be again. All his forebodings were 
lost in the effulgence of the prize now within his reach. He might 
marry Loosha at once. 

The income from £7,000, invested, would, at a safe five per cent. 
—and you could do more than that now—bring in £350. The only 
point to be decided was whether he should write to her or propose 
in person. 

He was in that state of ardour when the mere thought of the 
interview with her in which he could let himself go, and give freely 
to her himself and all that he possessed, was so glorious, that he 
decided to wait so that his joy might be the richer. To his excitable, 
imaginative nature Paradise was within reach. 

In imagination he tasted again that kiss, not fully realised 
because so unexpected ; it should be repeated many times with 
lingering appreciation. He was so hungry in his solitude that he 
craved bodily contact, the caresses, the feeling of that lithe, supple 
body held in his arms, believing that this only could break down that 
terrible isolation in which he had so long lived. Then there would 
be the renewed joy in life itself ; everyday life with Loosha to share 
it; they might travel; much could be done even with a little 
money with anyone so adaptable and clever as Loosha ; her power 
of speaking foreign languages would save them from being cheated, 
and what a jolly little travelling companion she would make. 

But even before the end of that day he was aware that a dark 
cloud had arisen low down on his horizon, and was creeping up to 
overshadow his sky. For many years past he had longed to earn 
enough money to pay off in full those creditors he had robbed by 
his bankruptcy. The more unattainable it had seemed the more 
he had desired to stand again a free man. Free not only in law but 
in conscience. Now, most unexpectedly, the means to do this had 
been placed in his hands, and his variable mind, having changed 
meantime, had an altogether different object in view. He would 
have to decide whether he would pay to the uttermost farthing or 
marry the girl who so much attracted him. He could not do both. 
To most normal men the fact that freedom had been legally granted 
would have been sufficient, but for all his adaptability, impressions 
on Bede’s soul were not transient ; that 1s. 74d. in the £ was deeply 
cut. The specious argument that the sort of men to whom he owed 
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money habitually charged far above an economic price, in order 
to allow for bad debts, did not affect him ; he was too sincere to 
pretend that that could redeem his personal honour. Yet it went 
hard with him in the struggle, for on the other side was that 
wonderful prospect of being loved separately and individually, for 
which he craved with all his hungry soul. Though he did not 
believe Loosha loved him yet, he had no doubt whatever that, when 
he had gathered her into his arms and marked her as his own, she 
would do so, and therein lay his temptation. 

Backwards and forwards he worked over this ground during the 
weeks that followed, until the battlefield of his mind was scarred 
with well-worn tracks leading ever to the same ultimate conclusions, 
each of which he rejected as soon as it came in sight. Working or 
walking, eating or smoking, he was never for a moment at peace. 

Sometimes he desperately tried to argue that he might do both, 
pay the debts and yet marry, but he feared that the amount to be 
cleared off would take almost the whole of his legacy. He could 
not go to the solicitors who had acted for him, and find this out, 
until he had absolutely decided in his own mind what he was going 
to do. 

There was no great hurry, he must take time to think; but 
even he perceived that if—during that time of indecision—he went 
once more to Dalness, he would be irretrievably committed to the 
course he desired, but the one which lay athwart his conscience. 
If he could not extricate himself while there was no Loosha in the 
flesh to arouse the flood tide of his desires, how could he ever hope 
to decide aright if he deliberately went near her? At length he 
settled that he would go again to Scotland, as his work now made 
possible, and travel north to the Isle of Skye to see his mother’s 
people, thus getting distraction to regain a fair balance of mind, 
before he made an irrevocable choice. 

It would be easy to do this without visiting Dalness, because 
during the month of August, which was now beginning, Ina and 
the children, with Loosha, were in Cornwall. Cuthbert had been 
there to see them settled, and stayed a week before returning, in 
time for the 12th of August. He had no shooting of his own, but 
being a steady shot was invited about a good deal to the moors of 
those he called his friends, though in truth he did not know what 


the word meant. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


On the evening that Bede Delaval arrived at Portree by steamer, 
and went up to the hotel, he found in the hall a large table, about 
the size of a kitchen table, completely covered with fish of varying 
weight, none of them very large, but all neatly arranged, with silvery 
bellies and slaty backs in a series of stripes. He had never seen so 
many fish caught by a rod at one time in his life before. They 
were pink-fleshed trout from the Storr Lochs, and though it was 
rather late in the season, it had been a ‘ grand day.’ 

Directly he set foot on the shore of the island Bede Delaval had 
felt himself at home ; he had been used to a feeling of friendliness 
in the Scottish Border counties, and he had attributed that to the 
fact of his having been born and bred so near the boundary line, 
in what had once been part of Scotland, but this kindliness was a 
nearer and more penetrating sort ; and he recognised at once that 
the nature of the unknown mother was so strong in him as to over- 
power altogether the nature of the father he had known. The 
tinge of melancholy in the landscape where the plainly built houses 
stood around on the heights above the bay accorded well with his 
nature; the speech of the people, and the atmosphere of peat 
and fish creels, satisfied his senses of hearing and smell as well 
as sight. 

The ‘ good wife ’ of the hotel was the motor machinery of it, as 
is so often the case in the Highlands, and she answered Bede’s eager 
questions as to his mother’s people with the interest every born 
Scot shows in relationships. 

After a visit to the taproom, where information could be gleaned 
from far and wide, she returned to him, saying he had better go to 
Mrs. Lumbie, the wife of Colin Lumbie of Varinish, her who had 
been Margaret—or better known as Maggie—Macleod before her 
marriage. She was a rare one for family trees and pedigrees, and 
all that, and would tell him what he wanted to know if anyone 
could. As his own mother’s name had been Margaret he thought 
this sounded distinctly hopeful, until he was dashed by hearing it 
was a very common name for girls hereabouts. 

He lost no time starting off the next day on the cycle he had 
brought over by steamer in place of the car, for this particular 
district. It was impossible to lose the road, because in any direction 
there was but one, and that you followed until it ended in the sea. 
This road took him northwards out on the Peninsula of Trotternish, 
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going through Uig, by which a fork led to the great sight of the 
neighbourhood, that oddly-shaped mass of stone called the Quiraing. 

Before reaching Uig, Bede, having pushed up a slight ascent, 
stopped on the top, and surveyed the wide-reaching landscape 
before him. There was a haunting sense of lament overspreading 
this country, so dignified in its windswept poverty; the bare 
reaches to the left, the grand precipitous rocks on the right, and the 
rising misty hills of Harris far to the north, all combined to make 
something at once so fine and so sad, that it entered into the heart 
of the man who was looking on. He knew that he was a part of it, 
and that his spirit was one which had aforetime inhabited some 
such country as this. Moreover, he perceived something else ; he 
realised that he had worked his way on and on, over the miles from 
London, without halt or rest, urged on by he knew not what, to 
come here. Now he was close to his goal. He had so strong a 
conviction of that, that he involuntarily looked round to see if 
someone was approaching to welcome him as an expected guest. 
Why was it that he had made a line as the flight of an aeroplane, 
though not with a plane’s swiftness, to come here—exactly here ? 
And what should he find as the result of that inward urge, which 
had so driven him forward? Should he find a solution for the 
decision which tormented him ? 

There were so few houses of any size in this district, and the land 
was so bare of trees, that any there were, stood out in the clear air. 
While yet a great way off he saw what he knew to be the house he 
was seeking, the house of Varinish, where lived William Lumbie 
and his wife, who had been Maggie Macleod. 

The house stood starkly up from the road, with what garden 
there was at the back completely hidden ; it had that reserved air 
of houses thus placed without any softening of drive or flower-beds 
as an approach. Yet it was of stone, and a good size, solidly built. 

A country girl, very friendly, with piercing brown eyes, bare 
red arms, and startlingly white teeth, answered his ring, and 
ushered him through a wide house-place, garnished with the antlers 
of deer, some hunting-crops, a stuffed eagle and a fish in a glass case. 
So much had he time to observe before he was left in what was 
evidently the dining-room, while the girl went to tell her mistress 
of the stranger. 

The room was large, with a comfortably worn look, though not 
at all shabby. In entering it he was immediately transported back 
into the Victorian era. The huge mahogany sideboard, with its 
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rather stained mirror, matched the dozen solid mahogany chairs 
standing at exact distances round the table; a horsehair and 
mahogany sofa filled one side of the room between the two windows, 
and over the old-fashioned black iron grate was a large gilt-framed 
looking-glass highly ornamented. 

But it was one of the several portraits in the room that drew 
Bede’s eyes like a magnet, so that in a moment he was standing 
before it, scanning it as well as he could in the bad light, for, like the 
picture at Dalness, it was set between the windows. It was a 
three-quarter-length life-size in water-colour, done with a clumsiness 
that betrayed the amateur as regards the setting and accessories, 
but the face, which had evidently commanded the artist’s reverent 
attention, was obviously what is sometimes called a ‘ speaking 
likeness.’ Whether a likeness or not, the man gazing at it could 
not tell, but that it spoke to him he could not doubt. For it was 
his mother, and his mother as she had been when about seventeen, 
dowered with a certain sweet maturity often noticeable in very 
young girls of her day, which, combined with the radiant freshness 
of her age, made an irresistible combination. The point about it 
which startled the onlooker was that it might have been a portrait 
of Perdita as she would be a few years hence. It was far more like 
her than was the picture of the sad woman at Dalness. The small 
head, the shining, starry eyes, even the rather irregular profile and 
the large nose, were Perdita’s, but the face was not thin and peaky 
like hers, it had bloom and fullness. 

Bede had unconsciously put one foot on the horsehair sofa, the 
better to get near to the picture, and was gazing so earnestly at it 
that he did not hear the door behind him open and shut. He 
started when a soft Scottish voice sounded close to him. Turning 
sharply, he saw a comely woman, past middle age, with a laughing 
and friendly face, regarding him with amusement. 

‘ Which of you is it ? ’ she asked, holding out her well-developed 
brown hand. ‘Cuthbert or Bede? The girl just said “ Mr. 
Delaval.” ’ 

He was equal to the occasion. ‘ Bede, Cousin Maggie.’ 

Her full cheeks dimpled. ‘That’s very nice of you; I’m sure 
we're glad to see you. So you’ve come after all these years to have 
a look at your mother’s old home ? ’ 

Shame upon him that he had not known it! Had any son ever 
been more culpably ignorant ? 

Yet she had been dead before he reached his third birthday, and 
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his father had never spoken of her. The blood darkened his cheeks 
in his guilty confusion. 

‘Cousin Maggie,’ said he, ‘ you’ll think me a savage, but I did 
not know it.’ 

‘What did you come for, then ?’ 

Her tongue had the soft slurring which lengthened out the words, 
and to his ears it was very homely. 

‘I came to find out. She died when I was only two and a bit. 
I don’t remember her, but we have an oil portrait of her hanging 
in the drawing-room at Dalness, which has always stood to me as 
a symbol of her.’ 

‘You have no need of symbols ; every time you look in the glass 
you can see her. But there, I'll except the mouth, which is as 
stubborn as any man’s when he sets himself to know better than a 
woman.” 

She smiled slyly, but Bede only exclaimed breathlessly, ‘ You 
remember her ? ’ 

‘I remember her well. I was a great girl at the time of her 
marriage, and of course greater still the last time I saw her, though 
even that would be before you were born. But I'll not be telling 
you more on that score until we’ve settled the rest. Have you had 
your dinner ? ’ 

Bede understood that ‘ dinner’ signified that substantial meal 
in the middle of the day which he had not had since his schooldays, 
so he answered ‘ No.’ 

‘Where will you be staying? At the hotel at Portree? We'll 
send for your gear when the man gets back ; he has been away all 
this forenoon.’ 

He looked at her with wondering respect. What sort of world 
was this where a stranger without credentials was accepted— 
literally—at face value. 

‘But you'll be staying with us, of course. Where else should 
you stay ? Willie will be in soon for his dinner, and what would 
he think of me if I turned one sib to me out of doors before he’d 
well crossed the threshold ? ’ . 

He was delighted to accept, only raising the point that the 
people at the hotel might think it odd if a visitor walked off with- 
out warning in this fashion. ‘It’s what they’d expect,’ said 
Mrs. Lumbie, ‘ and they are none too flush of rooms for the folk that 
come at this season, so your room will be as welcome as your 
company, and you’ve no need to fash yourself over that.’ 
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Then William Lumbie came in, a strong man with a slight smell 
of the stable upon him; his table manners were not in advance 
of those of any simple farmer in England, but his inherent good 
breeding, shared in common with all Highlanders, made him treat 
his guest with magnificent hospitality and real thoughtfulness, 

A dish of boiled beef and turnips, flanked by two huge supple- 
mentary dishes of potatoes and greens, was first set upon the table, 
Maggie pressed everything upon her new-found cousin, assuring him 
that the potatoes were ‘ well fired’; so that when this course was 
followed by a great suet dumpling and a bowl of dark treacle, he 
could hardly believe her assurances that he would be ‘ none the 
worse of some.’ 

The Lumbies, it appeared, had two children, both at school 
on ‘ the mainland ’—Christina, always called Kirsty, who was in 
process of being ‘ finished ’ in Edinburgh, and Colin, who had won 
a scholarship at Fettes. Though the holidays had begun they were 
not expected home for a couple of weeks, as they were visiting some 
of their father’s folk in Glasgow. 

‘ Kirsty is considered to have a look of your mother, too,’ said 
Maggie. ‘I can see it myself, though she is a good bit stouter and 
her hair is more untidy ; still, she’s like enough forallthat. But the 
odd part is she’s not like to you. How’s that now ?’ 

Mr. Lumbie was going to attend a Roads Committee in Portree 
that evening, and would then fetch out Bede’s suitcase, if it would be 
convenient for the visitor to wait so long for it. Maggie declared she 
was very busy jam-making that afternoon, so that her husband 
would have to be the one to take the guest to the Quiraing in the gig. 
By common consent any further discussion of family affairs between 
Bede and his hostess was left over until they should be alone and at 
leisure. 

‘ After tea will be the time for a real good crack,’ she said to him, 
when they had finished. ‘Then I’ll be free of the house, and we'll 
sit together in the garden while Willie is to go to Portree.’ 

Tea was at six, and was only a little less substantial than dinner, 
with every variety of cake and tart as a supplement to the main dish 
of ham and eggs, and some of the new-made strawberry jam, by the 
smell of which the house was pervaded. 

Then, after a short interval of superintending the washing and 
putting away of the things, for the girl was the only servant, Maggie 
joined Bede, who was smoking in the walled garden at the back of 
the house. 
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This covered a large space, rectangular in shape, and cut length- 
wise by two long green walks. The warm red walls were clothed 
with espaliered trees, and old-fashioned high-growing perennials 
were massed in front of the vegetable beds or the low-growing fruit 
bushes promiscuously. 

There was a little rustic arbour half down one side, and here they 
sat while Maggie knitted some dun-coloured wool industriously for 
a jumper. i 

‘I am longing to know,’ said Bede, when she finally settled 
beside him, ‘ exactly how you and [I are related.’ 

‘You'd like to hear that ?’ 

‘ Indeed I would,’ he said in the innocence of his heart, and from 
a desire to please. 

‘T’'ll not go too far back to worry you with the family tree, though 
I know it all in my head,’ she answered, greatly pleased. ‘ We will 
just begin with Alexander and James Macleod, two brothers. 
Alexander was born in 1750, and he’d be your great-great-grand- 
father, I think, but we’ll get to that in time. He was the elder of 
the two, and he had nine children, Thomas, Robert, John, Alexander, 
Archibald, and four daughters ; they were Mary, Margaret, Elizabeth 
and Janet. James he had but four children, Alexander and James 
with Janet and Arabella. Now James it was, the son of that first 
James, who was married on Elizabeth out of the other family. Now 
you see that quite plain? But it’s not all so simple, for they had 
seven children, and one of them, Mary, married on Alexander, who 
was the son of Thomas in the other lot. You follow that ?’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m not good at genealogies ; couldn’t you tell me 
quite simply where you and I come in ? ’ 

‘But I am telling you, for that Alexander, who was the son of 
Thomas, was my grandfather, and your mother’s father was son to 
Robert, who was the son of Alexander, the son of the first Alexander. 
Now you get it quite plain ?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘The English have no heads at all for relationships,’ she said 
sadly. ‘I can’t make it plainer. You see, your grandfather and 
my grandmother and grandfather were all first cousins.’ 

* Ah, now I see light.’ 

‘ That’s near enough.’ 

‘Then how was it my mother lived here as a girl? You said it 
was her home.’ 

‘So it was. This house belonged to your grandfather, and his 
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father before him. Margaret was an only child, and the light of her 
father’s life, seeing that her mother was dead early. It was a sore 
trial to the old man when she took up with a foreigner ; he never 
rightly recovered from the blow.’ 

‘ A foreigner ? ’ 

‘ Your father.’ 

Bede, accustomed from the south side of the Border to regard 
Scots and English as one people—sometimes, it is to be feared, 
lumped together under the generic name of English—was impressed 
to find from how much farther off the Scots beheld the English. 
He merely asked, however, ‘ How did they meet ? ’ 

‘It was a reading party of young men came up from Cambridge 
University in the Long Vacation. They settled at Uig as head- 
quarters, and getting an introduction here and there, were made 
welcome. Your mother, Margaret, lost her heart to your father 
directly she set eyes on him, and I must say he was a kenspeckle sort 
of man. Nothing would satisfy her but she was to marry him, and 
her father, who had never crossed her in anything, could not say 
aught against it. Mr. Delav - was of a good family in the north of 
England, and had a fair property even then, for his father was dead. 
The end of it was they married, and he carried her off, and she never 
came back any more.’ 

‘ Never more ?’ Bede asked, startled. ‘ What about her father?’ 

Maggie’s round, pleasant face had lengthened, and there were 
mysterious shadows in her clear eyes. ‘I’m not saying she didn’t 
visit her father while he lived, once a year always regularly, but 
it was not herself that came, it was as if a door had been shut 
between her and all those who loved her. She never gave us herself 
any more. We were living at Skeabost then, and my mother had 
always been her best friend, and she saw her most. 

‘The last time your mother, Margaret, was here, would be the 
year in which you were afterwards born ; I was a goodish lump of a 
girl then, and listened to all there was to hear, as growing girls will, 
wanting to find out the secrets of life, and what I heard then lives 
clearer in my mind than anything since, except perhaps my own 
courting. 

‘ Margaret Delaval had been here for a month, and she was to go 
back to England within two days. She always came alone, and she 
always left her little boy—that would be Cuthbert—behind her, for 
his father couldn’t bear him out of his sight, and seemed to fear she 
might make a Scot of him. 
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‘It was about this time of year, or maybe a little later, when she 
went out of the house in the forenoon down into this very garden. 
[have heard my mother tell it word for word, over and over. Sol 
know just how it was. The day was clear and bright, and the 
strawberries were fine and ripe. Her father had gone to Uig for 
something or other, and would be back at middle day, and she 
thought she would gather a few of the berries for him for a surprise. 

‘She came down that green path there, between the gooseberry 
bushes —she pointed with her hand—‘and she hadn’t got more 
than half-way to the strawberry patch, which was over in yon corner, 
when she saw the old man himself stooping over the plants as if he 
was getting some. Being very surprised, as she had not known that 
he had returned, she was startled at first, but then went forward, 
and as she went forward he raised himself. She had at first seen no 
more than his back. She saw him quite well then, all but his face, 
which was hidden by the brim of his old felt hat he always wore, but 
something within her checked her speaking, and she stopped, and her 
heart nearly stopped too; then she went again forward a step or two, 
and making a great effort she said, ; Father, that is you, isit not ?”’ 
But it was as if a mist of faintness came before her eyes, and when 
it cleared he was no longer there. 

‘Then there was a great terror at her heart, for she began to 
guess what it was she had seen, for it is a fact that in Second Sight 
you never see the face, and she trembled exceedingly, and ran up 
and down the paths and looked along by the walls, hoping to see him 
there after all, but there was not one person in the garden but 
herself.’ 

She paused, and looking at Bede’s set face, which was quite plain 
in the white northern light, she added simply, ‘ It was the Second 
Sight.’ 

He dropped his face into his hands, and said not a word. 

‘It was the Second Sight,’ she went on, ‘ and she knew it. She 
ran through the house, and on to the road just as she was, and there 
she saw her father coming up in his gig, and he spoke to her, and got 
himself down, and all was as usual. She said never a word to him 
about it, but the next morning she off to my mother as soon as she 
could go. 

*“* Janet,’’ said she, coming in on her without a word of greeting, 
“when I go from here I'll have seen my father for the last time.” 

‘Then she told her all about it, word for word, as I’ve told you. 
My mother tried to make light of it, saying how hale and hearty her 
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cousin was, and he not yet sixty-four; but she was just fey, she 
could not receive comfort or even seem to listen. Then my mother 
suggested she should send a telegram to her husband, that was in 
England, telling him she’d be stopping a while longer, but she shook 
her head, and said “I cannot. I promised him I’d go home to- 
morrow, and if I broke that promise for a cause I could never explain 
to him nor he understand, he would never trust me again.” So she 
left as planned, and to the end she was just the same as if she had 
seen a ghost, for that she had.’ 

“What was the end of my grandfather ? ’ Bede asked hoarsely, 

“He was dead within the fortnight. In stepping out of his 
machine, as he had done many a hundred times, in his own yard, he 
slipped and fell, striking his head against the mounting-block of 
stone that stood there. He had concussion, and never spoke again; 
he died before the morning.’ 

There was a long silence while they sat enveloped by the 
melancholy evening light of the Highlands, more ghostly even than 
creeping dusk. 

‘ And this place ? ’ Bede asked at last. 

“ After the old man’s death it was found he’d been losing money 
a long while, ever since his daughter got married, in fact, and he 
owed a lot, and had taken up a mortgage without telling a soul. 
Mr. Lumbie’s father, who had money, was set on getting the place. 
He paid off the mortgage, for he had money enough. It was not 
that he had made it farming, for few do that, but he had a brother 
who had done well in the grocery trade in Glasgow, and had 
died and left him a hantle. Then he bought the place as it stood, 
furniture and all. It’s a deal too big for me and William in reality, 
seeing we have but the two weans, and they away at school on the 
mainland. William himself is one of seven, and has had to pay out 
portions to the rest, for it is not with us as with you, that the eldest 
son takes all.’ 

‘As with us? But I am one of you.’ 

He meant it, for his eyes were opened, and he saw why it was 
he had been journeying on and on—it was that he might receive 
right judgment on his particular problem. He had the answer to 
his question now, and looking back he knew that he had expected 
to find it here. Some of us in looking backward can see we have 
known all along what was going to happen, though beforehand the 
foresight has been draped by that thin veil which separates the 
knowledge that is of the spirit from that which belongs to the mind 
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controlled by the physical brain. Great as is the mystery which 
shrouds the connexion between mind and brain, greater still is that 
which shrouds the knowledge belonging to what we call the 
subconscious mind from that which is brought into use by the 
bright everyday mind. 

Bede knew now that his vision had been no figment of a dis- 
ordered imagination, which might be set aside, but was a true vision, 
coming to him as to one in whom existed the possibilities of that weird 
outreaching toward the future known as Second Sight. It had come 
to him as an inheritance with his Highland blood, for he had been 
one with his mother actually at the time she went through her awful 
experience. Knowing this, he knew also that he must decide to 
relinquish the gratification of the flesh, and deal faithfully with his 
conscience. 

He had no longer any hesitation whatever. To pay his debts 
was the first step toward withdrawing from that downward slope, 
which he was otherwise doomed to follow to all eternity. And it 
did not seem hard to have to do so either, sitting there in that 
northern garden with the full vision of his mother’s awful moment 
as on a stage before his eyes. Loosha lacked reality ; her allure- 
ment had been wiped out of her ; she was colourless in absence, and 
her influence over him altogether feeble whilst he was beside the 
substantial friendly body he knew as Cousin Maggie. 

It even crossed his mind to try to tell Cousin Maggie of his 
vision, but he could not; his tongue would not frame the words, 
and he knew that nothing he could say could convey to another the 
sensations he had then experienced. He resolved, however, that he 
would certainly write to the solicitors who had managed the bank- 
tuptcy business, before leaving the strong support of Cousin Maggie’s 
presence, for he knew his own weakness, and wanted to rear against 
it the barrier of having committed himself to a course of action 
from which he would be unable for very shame to draw back. 

‘You believe that story, then ?’ she asked him gently after a 
while. 

“I believe it, yes.’ 

‘There’s many coming from England that would laugh at it, 
but when I saw your face I felt you to be the very son of your 
mother, as if she had come back among us.’ 

‘ There is another of us, too, in the next generation,’ he told her. 
“My little niece, Perdita, Cuthbert’s elder girl, she is of the same 
blood and nature.’ 
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‘Cuthbert himself takes after his father, so I’ve always heard,’ 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘Strange how it passes from man to woman and woman to 
man,’ she mused. 

“Man to woman and woman to man.’ He had heard that before, 
and he was reminded of old Matilda and her ‘ poower.’ She was one 
who had some manifestation of Second Sight, and though it had run 
in another channel, she had recognised it in him before he had 
known what it was himself. 

‘ The Second Sight,’ that was it, a power of seeing certain events 
in the future, and his vision had showed him what would happen in 
the future, unless he, flesh and blood, could fight and conquer this 
mysterious power of evil which lay so close to the material world. 
He had not been able to resist it on that awful day when, hopeless 
and heartless, all the pith gone out of him, he had longed only for 
happiness and restored self-respect. But then he had been only 
half awake to what was happening. His eyes were fully opened 
now, and they had been fully opened by his coming here, led blind- 
fold to the very home of his mother and to the scene of that drama 
which had been enacted while he himself was unborn. . Perhaps he 
had been led by that spirit of motherhood, which of all spiritual loves 
must surely linger longest about the earth, held by the ties of a son’s 
welfare. 

If it were so, at least she should win. He was resolved on that. 
Dimly, as from a distance, he heard Maggie saying : 

‘ But she never saw his face ; it is so with the Second Sight, it’s 
never the face they see.’ 

Then William Lumbie called to them from the house, and they 
went in. 

On the last day before his week in the island was up, Bede wrote 
to Messrs. Barley and Bunch, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who had 
managed the bankruptcy, and asked them to let him have a schedule 
of the debts he had contracted, with the amounts in full and a note 
of how much had been paid toward each one. He apprised them of 
his intention of satisfying them all, as he had now come into means 
sufficient to enable him to do so, and in his amateurish way he 
mentioned the total amount of his unexpected windfall, saying he 
hoped that when everything was done there might yet be something 
left for himself. 

‘ Principles before Property,’ said Mr. Barley, who prided himself 
on being epigrammatic. ‘ That’s his idea.’ 
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‘It is the idea of every honest man,’ said Mr. Bunch, pompously. 
‘But only a coxcomb or an ass would carry it to excess. For my 
part I am quite content to set my conscience bounds within the 
limits of the law ; any man who goes beyond that is suffering from 
swelled head.’ 

‘Or swelled conscience,’ rejoined the partner. 

But the owner of the ‘swelled conscience’ was now pluming 
himself on his action, which, he considered, rendered him quite safe 
in again visiting Dalness and being in the company of the girl he had 
definitely resolved not to marry. 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, MR. PEEL, AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
BY HENRY TRISTRAM. 


In his Appreciation of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Rosebery hazards 
the significant remark that, ‘when [Peel] was in office with a 
majority behind him, though he achieved great things, he was 
always in a false position, always marching with confident utterance 
and intrepid bearing to an inevitable abyss.’1 He put public 
interest before party policy. In consequence, there occurred in 
his career, for him personally, what Lord Rosebery does not hesitate 
to speak of as ‘two great catastrophes.’ The second of these 
catastrophes was final; it closed his official career, although he 
would inevitably have come back eventually, and after no long 
time, had not death set a term to his life. Premier in 1841, as 
leader of the Protectionist Party, in 1846 he staked his all on the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. He succeeded; and he fell, defeated 
by an alliance between his disgruntled followers and the Whigs. 
Through his great betrayal he lost a party, but won a nation. 
But that culminating episode does not concern us here. It deserves 
notice, however, because it reflects in different circumstances, and 
on another question, his conduct in the matter of Catholic Emanci- 
pation two decades before, and because it illustrates his deter- 
mination to face the inevitable, before others saw that it was 
inevitable, at any cost, even to the sacrifice of his long-cherished 
convictions and at the price of his own political reputation. On 
the earlier occasion the consequences were not so momentous ; he 
neither lost a party nor, let it be admitted, won a nation. The 
Wellington ministry remained in office for more than two years 
longer ; but Mr. Peel’s apostasy was not forgotten, nor forgiven. 
He was forced to drain the pervert’s cup of bitterness to the dregs ; 
he was overwhelmed with abuse, and even when passions had 
abated, he was looked upon with suspicion; nor did he regain 
the allegiance of his party until he proved that he was sound on 
the question of reform by his refusal of the offer, on conditions, of 
the premiership. 


1 Miscellanies, i, 222. 
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In Peel’s attitude towards the Catholic claims there had been 
no ambiguity ; he had for almost twenty years opposed them as 
consistently as his rival Canning had supported them, and with 
equal outspokenness. The principle on which he took his stand 
was intelligible, and in the circumstances of the times susceptible 
of argument—viz., that it was impolitic to admit those who held 
views hostile to the religious establishments of the State to the 
capacity of legislating for those establishments. In pursuance of 
this principle he had constantly spoken, and consistently voted 
against any concession of those claims ; he even refused to serve 
under Canning on this ground, and on this ground alone. But 
circumstances were about to force on him the question, how far 
personal conviction could legitimately be allowed to outweigh 
public necessity ; and he was soon to come to the conclusion that 
as a minister of the crown he had the right—ought he not to have 
said duty ?—‘ of adapting [his] conduct to the exigency of the 
moment, and to the wants of the country.’ As Home Secretary 
in Wellington’s administration (Jan. 1828-Nov. 1830), on Feb- 
ruary 26, he opposed Lord John Russell’s motion for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and on May 12 Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion for the consideration of the Catholic question. 
Peel was bent on resignation; but Huskisson, on quite another 
issue, anticipated him, and all the ‘ Canningites ’ disappeared from 
the Government. The ministry was reconstructed, and became 
purely Tory and solidly anti-Catholic—seemingly all that Peel 
desired, and more than he could have hoped for. Nevertheless his 
subsequent evolution was such as to belie the wildest anticipations ; 
he reviewed the political situation, revised his opinions, and 
decided through resignation to extricate himself from an impossible 
situation; and all this before three months had elapsed. The 
crisis was precipitated by the result of the Clare election. Vesey 
Fitzgerald had, in the reconstruction of the ministry, been appointed 
President of the Board of Trade, and hence was compelled to 
vacate his seat. He sat for County Clare, but his re-election was 
regarded as certain, not only because he had long supported the 
Catholic claims, but also because, though a Protestant and a land- 
lord, he was personally popular. Like a bolt from the blue, Daniel 
O’Connell presented himself as a rival candidate. In doing this 
he was within his rights, but, even if elected, he could not take his 
seat unless he subscribed to the oaths, which, as a Catholic, he 
could not do. When the result was declared on July 5, O’Connell 
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led by a large majority. The defeated candidate announced the 
result to Peel with the terse comment: ‘Such a tremendous 
prospect as it opens to us!’ Peel’s comment was equally terse: 
“A prospect tremendous indeed!’ What had happened at Clare, 
could, and would, happen elsewhere. 

Did he even then foresee that, within a year, Emancipation 
would be an accomplished fact? Perhaps he did. But he cer- 
tainly did not anticipate that he would pilot the measure through 
the House of Commons. In the result of the Clare election he saw 
the writing on the wall. Emancipation had suddenly ceased to 
be a theoretical question ; it had become a political, a national, 
issue. Procrastination was no longer possible ; the thorny question 
had to be handled boldly and at once, for the Union was at stake, 
perhaps more than the Union; and the situation could be saved 
only by frank surrender to a people’s will. Peel’s immediate 
impulse was to resign, and so be quit of the whole subject, for by 
his past attitude he had given a pledge for the future; and 
Wellington sombrely acquiesced. Peel might go, but he must 
remain. His mind, however, was ill at ease; he, too, faced the 
inevitable, and he, the great Captain, feared war. Not war as 
such, but civil war. ‘If I could avoid,’ he was to declare in the 
Lords, ‘ by any sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil war in 
the country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in 
order to do it.’ The bulk of the army was concentrated in Ireland, 
waiting for something to happen, and the sympathies of the army 
were not entirely with the Government. An appeal to the country 
promised no solution of his difficulty. A majority, even an in- 
creased majority, would be worse than useless. The Clare escapade 
had been a bow drawn at a venture, and the shaft had reached its 
mark. Other candidates would take the field with confidence born 
of their leader’s victory, and they would succeed, as he had 
succeeded. He might remain an outcast from Westminster, but a 
solid block of importunate Irish applicants for admission no 
Government could resist. In this quandary, a soldier first and a 
politician hardly at all, Wellington squarely faced the odds, and 
confessed defeat. Confession made, he sought to make the best 
of a situation that had passed out of his control. Peel, a politician 
almost from the cradle, was haunted by the thought of his political 
honour ; he could not dismiss from his mind his constituents and 
what they would say. Necessity impelled him towards unplumbed 
depths of inconsistency ; he faced the logic of facts, and argued 
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from premises they hardly realised, or not at all. Resignation 
seemed the only course open to him. It would not save his reputa- 
tion for consistency, but it would leave him with the plea that 
he had paid the penalty. Wellington followed his reasoning, and 
accepted his conclusion, but did not force him to act upon it 
at once. 

There was another factor in the situation, and a factor that 
could not be ignored; the King, already an invalid, and not far 
from his end, maintained a stubborn opposition, and turned a deaf 
ear to argument. Peel’s resignation would only confirm him in 
the attitude he had adopted. Wellington, seeking for support, 
appealed to the leading Bishops. They remained obdurate, and 
refused to acquiesce in his policy. What lay behind, and what in 
front of, this refusal? It was possible that they took their stand 
on the King’s known opposition ; it was possible, also, that the 
King would use their refusal as the ground on which to rest his 
veto. Peel, who saw the significance of the episcopal attitude, 
volunteered to remain in office if his retirement were likely to 
prove an embarrassment; and Wellington replied that, ‘if Peel 
retired, he did not see the smallest chance of getting the better 
of these difficulties.’ So Peel remained; and the King capitu- 
lated—but partially and on terms. The King’s Speech, read 
at the opening of Parliament on February 5, 1829, contained a 
momentous paragraph to the effect that ‘the laws which impose 
disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects should be 
reviewed’; and on the fifth of the following month Peel rose to 
introduce the Government measure for their relief. 

Between these two dates, however, a pleasant little interlude 
had been enacted at Oxford. Outside Oxford it did not receive 
much applause. Peel was, and had been for twelve years, one 
of the two members for the University ; and, as such, sat for 
life. Canning had coveted the position, but was passed over 
simply on account of his Catholic sympathies ; and Peel had been 
chosen before him just because in this matter he was opposed to 
Canning. In general repute Peel stood before the world as Oxford’s 
most distinguished son, the first double-first under the new 
Examination Statute, and in the opinion of the University he 
reigned without a rival, because on the Catholic claims he thought 
as Oxford thought. Nevertheless, on the very day on which the 
King’s Speech was read in Parliament, he exploded a bombshell 
at Oxford ; and for a month there was an end of academic calm, 
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On that day a vote was given in Convocation against the Catholic 
claims, and then a letter was read from Peel offering to resign his 
seat, because he had urged upon the King an ‘ adjustment’ of 
those claims. Of course he did not anticipate a contested election ; 
he expected to return in triumph to Westminster with the Univer- 
sity at his chariot-wheels. But events hardly shaped themselves 
as he desired. He was nominated on February 12, but ominously 
through the influence of Dr. Hawkins of Oriel and of Dr. Whately. 
Oxford did not understand the political necessity that had brought 
about Peel’s conversion, and it did not altogether approve. Some- 
what perversely it judged his conduct, not so much from a political, 
as from a moral, an academical, an ecclesiastical standpoint. 
Even Christ Church, his own Society, looked coldly upon him. An 
anti-Peel party came into being, and held its first meeting on 
February 13. It was made up of all the tutors, and of all the 
known resident fellows, to the number of seventy. Its sole bond 
of union was disapproval of Peel; many of those who signified 
their adhesion to it supported Emancipation, but all agreed in 
regarding Peel as ‘unworthy to represent a religious, straight- 
forward, unpolitical body, whose interest he had in some form or 
other more or less betrayed.’ The dominant sentiment was that 
Peel had been guilty of a certain impropriety in submitting to 
nomination. Through this action of his the University had 
become a pawn in the tortuous game of politics. Emancipatists 
resented the dilemma on the horns of which they were impaled ; 
either to oppose Peel in defiance of their convictions, or to support 
him in spite of their disapproval of his conduct. Had not Peel 
taken the field, the choice of the University would have fallen 
upon a man moderately well-disposed to Emancipation. As it 
was, and considering the strength of their opponent, it was next 
to impossible to decide upon a suitable candidate. At the first 
meeting nothing positive was accomplished ; but at the second, 
on the following day, after an hour’s deliberation, Sir Robert Inglis 
was unanimously adopted. 

A more finished specimen of pre-Adamite Tory than Sir Robert 
Inglis it is hard to conceive. During a long and blameless parlia- 
mentary life, extending over no less than thirty years (1824-1854), 
he would seem to have devoted all his energy to the ungrateful 
task of impeding inevitable reforms and championing lost causes 
—perhaps a not inappropriate réle for the representative of the 
University of Oxford. Unlike his opponent he never, from first to 
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last, laid himself open to a charge of inconsistency ; he won his 
spurs in 1825, during the debate on Sir Francis Burdett’s Bill for 
Catholic Relief, by denying that Catholics had any claim to relief ; 
and he sheathed his sword in 1851, when he supported Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, although, in his opinion, it did 
not go far enough.} 

He will be remembered, if remembered at all, as the creator of 
a nickname for some years much in vogue for controversial pur- 
poses ; when the proposal to establish Queen’s Colleges in Ireland 
was in the air, he stigmatised the plan as ‘a gigantic scheme of 
godless education,’ and so they, through O’Connell’s agency, 
became known as ‘ the godless colleges.’ Certainly, if in 1829 the 
anti-Peel party really did consider the possibility of finding a 
candidate ‘ moderately well-disposed ’ to Emancipation, Sir Robert 
Inglis hardly fulfilled their requirements; he had already, when 
occasion offered, vigorously and at length, protested against any 
concessions to Catholics, and he had even opposed in the previous 
year the motion for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Nevertheless, adopted he was, and he at once applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

The cleavage in the University followed a clearly defined line. 
The residents, actually engaged in the work of the University, with 
the exception of a few Heads of Houses, almost to a man opposed 
Peel. Their opposition was based on their resentment of what 
they considered an unnecessary and wanton contest ; if Peel had 
changed his views, decency demanded that he should change also 
his constituency, whereas he sought to make them endorse his new 
policy. If he emerged from the contest successful, he would then 
be in a position to use the election as an indication that the senti- 
ment of the country had veered round. Numerically they did not 
form a powerful body, but they relied for support on the country 
clergy, who, if educated up to the issue, might be induced to record 
their votes. At Oxford Peel could only depend upon a few Heads 
of Houses, such as Dr. Hawkins of Oriel and Dr. Whately of Alban 
Hall; but outside Oxford, the non-resident members of the 
University, the clergy excepted, rallied to his standard. London 


1 It may be of interest to recall that, when the London Oratory was first 
opened in 1849, the Fathers appeared in the streets in their habits, and attracted 
the attention of Sir Robert Inglis, then Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
Newman did not approve. Eventually the custom was dropped, when Lord 
Derby’s Government in 1852 issued a proclamation, calling attention to the 
prohibiting statutes. 
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lawyers, men in the professions, and politicians went solidly for 
him. Their views had been broadened by contact with the world ; 
they regarded the issue from quite another standpoint, since with 
them the good of the country, which was synonymous with the 
policy of their party, entirely blotted out the minor questions of 
University politics. The opposition at Oxford, in their eyes as 
perverse as it was unexpected, fired them with a determination to 
secure Peel’s return. They claimed to represent the ‘rank and 
talent’ of the University ; they talked wildly about using ‘ their 
suffrage as members of the University, to degrade the University ’ ; 
they boasted of an anticipated victory by a majority of eight to 
one ; and they assured Peel of complete and certain success. 

It is interesting to note the attitude, in this crisis, of the men 
whose names, during the next two decades, became household 
words in the University. At the time, ecclesiastical differences did 
not run very deep, and certainly roused little feeling. The orthodox 
‘ high-and-dry ’ and the Evangelical may have regarded one another 
with aversion, perhaps combined with contempt, but they treated 
one another with respect. The dominant school of thought at 
Oxford, if there was one, was forraed by the liberalising ‘ noetics’ 
of Oriel; but that had certainly passed its prime. Newman was 
steadily moving away from his youthful liberalism. He had never 
looked with favour on the regular petitions against Emancipation ; 
and now he had come to favour concession, as at least preferable 
to an Irish war, though he did not like the appearance of forced 
surrender on the part of the Government. The ‘ two-bottle 
orthodox ’ and their views made no appeal to him. Nevertheless 
he now found himself zealously acting in co-operation with them. 
In the Apologia 1 he explains the reasons that impelled him to this 
strange course : 


‘When then I took part against Mr. Peel, it was on an academ- 
ical, not at all an ecclesiastical or a political ground ; and this 
I professed at the time. I considered that Mr. Peel had taken 
the University by surprise ; that his friends had no right to call 
upon us to turn round on a sudden, and to expose ourselves to the 
imputation of time-serving; and that a great University ought 
not to be bullied even by a great Duke of Wellington. Also by 
this time I was under the influence of Keble and Froude; who, 
in addition to the reasons I have given, disliked the Duke’s change 
of policy as dictated by Liberalism.’ 


1 Pp. 14-15. 
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Whately had his revenge on Newman, and tried to teach him a 
necessary lesson ; he asked him to dinner with the least intellectual 
men in Oxford, men notoriously devoted to the bottle, and then 
inquired, if he were proud of his friends. Keble, who was not 
resident in Oxford, on February 17 intervened with a protest to 
Convocation, modestly couched in the form of queries; but each 
query suggested the answer expected. Anxious that ‘the Univer- 
sity should do nothing which might be likely to countenance the 
dangerous laxity of modern politics,’ he hinted, in question-form, 
that it would be ‘safer and more creditable to the University to 
make a new choice, than to give an implied sanction to a measure 
which it has so recently and so earnestly deprecated upon the mere 
authority of any person whatever.’ Subsequently, he had scruples, 
not about his strong line of action, but lest his opposition should 
have caused Peel’s supporters ‘a moment’s pain’; and finally he 
expressed his regret for the unkind thoughts and words against 
Peel of which he had been guilty. Pusey, lately appointed Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, was annoyed with Keble, and did not like 
his queries. He had begun as a political Liberal, and did not yet 
realise that Liberalism was tendi:g to become, and would become, 
anti-Church, even anti-Christian. As that difficulty did not trouble 
him, his course was plain. He had favoured the Catholic claims, 
when the Government was opposed to them ; and now, when the 
Government had come round to his views, he saw no reason why 
he should not support Peel. He thought that Peel had acted 
honourably and generously in the matter, and that the opposition 
got up by a number of ‘ hot-headed fellows ’ was an injury to him. 

Luckily the interval before the election was brief, for the tension 
became acute. It was pardonable in Peel’s supporters to be more 
than a little irritated with their opponents. A decision on a point 
of overwhelming national importance was asked of the University ; 
and the University, as represented by its resident members, not 
only burked the real question, but raised a factitious issue. Happily, 
however, the affair advanced rapidly to its climax. Polling began 
on February 26. At the end of the first day Inglis led by 43 votes, 
and at the end of the second by 146. On the third, when it had 
become evident that it was vain to prolong the contest, Peel 
withdrew, and Inglis was declared elected by a majority of 755 
votes to 609. 

There was jubilation at Oxford over the result. The University 
had shown its independence ; but the price had yet to be paid. 
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The electors ought to have risen to the height of a great occasion ; 
they had failed even to grasp the significance of the opportunity, 
Considering the episode in retrospect, after the lapse of a quarter- 
century, Newman hazarded a philosophical explanation. He 
thought it lay in the fact that, since the reign of Elizabeth, the 
University had, except in name, ceased to exist, while the colleges 
had taken its place and usurped its functions. A college, he 
proceeds to argue, is, as a political power, unique ; since it is not 
a local body, the members of which come from a certain well- 
defined area, but has connexions all over the country. Its 
members, partly through devotion to their common mother, and 
partly through mutual association, begun in the most impression- 
able period of life and maintained, perhaps, through the years, 
naturally tend, though other influences may sometimes prevail, to 
develop in political matters a public conscience. In this respect 
(Newman was speaking of conditions a century ago) a college 
differs from a university, the latter being the legal incorporation 
of the intellectual principle, as such, whereas the former is a 
national body, and represents, not the human mind, but one 
section or another of the community. The State regards with 
jealous eye the growth of an imperium in imperio within its own 
territories ; it will endure no rival powers, which may compete 
with it for supremacy. But there are inevitably within the State 
powers that may rise up against it; the Church, for example, as 
the instrument of religious force, or the army, as the instrument 
of material force. The State has ever held them in check. In 
like manner a university is an instrument of intellectual force ; 
and the State from motives of policy, lest the intellect should wax 
wanton and rebel against it, has encouraged a secret revolution 
in allowing the colleges, which are its component parts, to super- 
sede the university, which is a combination of colleges, and some- 
thing more besides. In a university there is little esprit de corps, 
whereas in a college there is much. Hence the colleges, as repre- 
senting sections of the body politic, have been made to act as a 
touchstone of political feeling. This was what Peel wanted to do ; 
but he was misled by his friends. They, although members of the 
University, for various reasons, such as their social exclusiveness, 
their close connexion with the world of politics, and so on, had 
lost touch with Oxford; they did not represent, any more than 
they realised, the sentiment of the colleges. The colleges felt, and 
felt strongly ; and in consequence Peel was ousted from his seat. 
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This untoward event, however brought about, was tantalising, 
but nothing more. It possessed no political significance ; it did 
not indicate in the least what the country generally felt about 
Emancipation. The immediate and pressing problem was to 
provide Peel with a seat ; without him Wellington was hardly in 
a position to proceed with the Bill. A vacancy at Westbury in 
Wiltshire occurred, and Westbury made atonement for Oxford. 
Yet there might have been a repetition of Oxford, had not matters 
been hurried on. As it was, Peel had a hairbreadth escape. Imme- 
diately after his return had been announced, a Protestant candidate 
arrived from London in a chaise and four. If only he had come 
a few hours sooner, the Ministry would have been in an undignified 
predicament, and Peel might have had to search far and wide for a 
constituency to welcome him. However, on March 3 he took his 
seat for Westbury, and two days later he rose to introduce the 
Government Bill for Catholic Emancipation. In the interval both 
he and Wellington had resigned, and withdrawn their resignations. 
The King had put up a last minute resistance, and had capitulated 
unconditionally. Peel felt that an apologia was due to the House, 
if not for his change of view, certainly for the fact that he stood 
where he did, and acted as he was acting, and he made one. It 
amounted to this, that surrender to the Catholic claims had become 
ultimately inevitable, that his retirement would prevent the adop- 
tion of the only course open to the Government, and that in 
consequence he had taken upon himself the task of originating 
the very measure which he had previously opposed. Personal 
explanations usually leave things much as they were; and Peel’s 
did not help towards an understanding of his motives; and cer- 
tainly did not altogether justify his change of purpose. Lord 
Rosebery, who is supremely qualified to solve points of parlia- 
mentary propriety, suspends judgment, but inclines to the verdict 
of ‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it again.’ 

However, to return to Oxford—there during this Spring Catholic 
Emancipation provided the staple subject of conversation. The 
University, as represented by its senior members, had continually 
sent up petitions ; now the junior members thought that they might 
make their contribution to the eternal debate. On March 2 the 
Marquess of Chandos, Member for Buckinghamshire, presented to 
the Commons a petition against the Catholic claims from ‘ certain 
Bachelors and Undergraduates.’ It contained more than 300 
names, As might have been expected, there was immediately a 
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counter-petition ; but this never reached its destination. Senior 
members of the University might, if they felt strongly on any 
subject, appeal to the legislature. That was the time-honoured 
right of Britons—but not, so the University authorities thought, if 
they were still 1m statu pupillari. For that there was no precedent ; 
and so authority intervened. The document was exposed for 
signature in a shop; and an enterprising Proctor, no doubt one of 
the seventy resident anti-Peelites, descended suddenly upon his 
prey and carried it off, signatures and all. A would-be University 
wit considered the incident worthy of his muse, and achieved these 
very indifferent lines : 


We proctors and Pros, being deadly foes 
To boys’ unsanction’d exhibition, 
Both pro and con do seize upon 
And hereby quench your sage Petition. 
And if you ask, why your fine task 
Thus finds itself in sad quandary, 
You have, dear boys, with all your noise, 
No voice while in statu pupillari. 


More gravely, the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Lloyd), who had been 
Peel’s tutor at Christ Church, referred to it in the House of Lords. 
On March 24, when the Bill was still in the Commons, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells presented a petition against it signed by 600 
Cambridge undergraduates, and Dr. Lloyd speaking in discourage- 
ment of such political manifestoes from undergraduates, drew a 
moral from Oxford and the summary measures there adopted. 
When the Bill came before the Lords he spoke memorably in 
support of it, and he was one of the ten bishops who, by voting 
in its favour, committed the unpardonable sin of ‘ ratting.’ There 
was a tragic sequel. Before the Bill received the Royal Assent, 
he fell ill, and though at first no serious consequences were antici- 
pated, he gradually sank, and died at the end of May. The news 
of his death came as a shock, and there were uneasy consciences 
at Oxford, where he had been a conspicuous figure. By his active 
support of Emancipation he had brought upon himself much 
odium; and it was supposed that mental distress had been a 
contributory cause of his death. Thus a career that promised 
preferment, little short of the highest, was prematurely terminated ; 
and Peel’s opponents lost a valued friend. 

The subtle reasoning that lay behind Peel’s rejection, and was 
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held to justify it, did not receive sympathetic consideration outside 
Oxford. It was neither appreciated nor even understood. In 
politics subtleties carry little weight, and when not understood, 
challenge resentment. Tory Oxford had refused to endorse a 
Tory measure, the abandonment of which would have been for 
the Tory party equivalent to an act of suicide. That was the 
naked fact. The critics, and they were many, were brutal in 
their criticisms ; ‘abominable’ was the judgment passed on the 
‘Oxford parsons’; and Thomas Arnold, then on the threshold of 
his great career at Rugby, talked clumsily but truly of ‘the effectual 
manner in which the clergy in general, and of Oxford especially, 
have cut their own throats in the judgment of all enlightened 
public men.’ So the critics did not pause to discriminate; the 
Church was held to be responsible for what the ‘ Oxford parsons ’ 
had done. It incurred no little obloquy in consequence; and 
present obloquy spells future danger. The first mutterings of the 
storm that broke some years later made themselves heard. In 
the stress of the moment it began to be feared that the Church 
of England no earthly power could save. From intransigent 
Oxford, whence the crisis first arose, came also salvation; the 
Oxford Movement split the Church of England, and yet saved it. 
Fully to explain that movement more fundamental causes 
must be assigned ; but, undoubtedly, the reply of Oxford to Peel’s 
challenge was a contributory cause, or at least an important link 
in the chain of events that combined to precipitate the crisis. 
For Newman the episode was decisive. At that moment he stood 
at the parting of the ways; his earlier friends took one path and 
he the other; and their paths never met again. His decision 
threw him out of the arms of Whately and Hawkins, and into 
the arms of Keble and Froude. The loss was more significant 
than the gain. It meant sloughing off the last remains of his 
early Liberalism. The separation from Whately showed that, 
though nothing came of it. But the breach with Hawkins had 
results. On public questions at Oriel, Provost and Fellows had 
hitherto been accustomed to act as one. In this crisis, however, 
Hawkins, having espoused Peel’s cause, pledged himself beyond 
recall, and then found his four tutors, Newman and Froude among 
them, solidly against him. In his annoyance at this discovery he 
spoke of the combination as ‘ their cabal.’ The antagonism found 
fuel for the flames in college business and finally flared out into 
theological controversy. Many years later, during the Hampden 
VOL, LXVI.—NO, 394, N.S. 27 
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dispute, Hawkins went so far as to say that the University had 
been seduced into taking up a mere college quarrel. That was, 
of course, a shallow view, useful for controversial purposes, but of 
no further consequence. But the fact remains that there was a 
quarrel ; and, as a result, the tutors were left without occupation. 
At Oriel, with the Provost against them, they had little influence 
and nothing to do; they looked outside, and found work ready 
to their hands. The plight of the Church awoke a generous 
response in their hearts. The old order was passing, had almost 
passed ; the Church, betrayed by the Government and dishonoured 
among men, perhaps soon to be disowned and cast off by the state, 
could no longer claim to stand for, to be, the nation, viewed in 
one of its two aspects, the religious aspect; and it was idle to 
pretend that it could. A silent revolution had taken place, and 
things were not as they had been. In the new order, which had 
superseded the old, on what title could it base its claim to authority 
over men? This was the question they asked of themselves. 
Their answer was: ‘ We have neglected the real ground on which 
our authority is built, our Apostolical Descent.’ 

The first of the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ sounded the clarion-note 
of the Oxford Movement. 
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NATURE DRAMA—AND THE AUDIENCE. 
BY HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


‘BusEs, motors, taxi-cabs, so as they couldn’t hardly move for one 
another in the streets, and people so as they couldn’t move for one 
another on the pavements,’ said the old country lady returned to 
her village gossips from a London visit. 

‘ And,’ she added, ‘ I suppose it’s all going on now just the same, 
though I’m not there to see.’ 

That struck us as a comic reflection of a comic old lady. I 
think she found fame and publicity in Punch. But if we could see 
into the secret places of our thoughts—a difficult clarity of vision 
to attain—we should find that this old lady whom we rate comic is 
no more than typical of something very common in humanity. 
For we all are closely ego-centric in the first place, looking at life so 
intensely from our own point of view that we are scarcely able to 
conceive its existence from another. And if we escape sheer egoism 
and, proud of our wide sympathy, proclaim that nothing human is 
quite alien from us, still we remain strictly homo-centric. We still 
relate all to that great god, so much greater in the estimation of 
every one of us than we really know—man. 

I remember, deer-stalking, very high on a high forest, coming 
suddenly on a small loch whose calm face was dimpled and wrinkled 
with keenly rising trout. And ‘ Trout,’ I thought ; “ what are they 
doing here where no one comes once in five years to see them?’ I 
turned to my gillie and he confirmed my reckoning, ‘ Not a body in 
five years surely.’ 

It gave me almost a shock to realise that creatures humanly 
so interesting should be able to exist with no human interest paid 
them. They hardly seemed real. Therewith I suffered a second 
shock, in the glimpse I had of something quite unsuspected in my 
mental outlook. And a very foolish thing it was—and is, for it is 
still there, though I know it foolish. I repeat that folly nightly, 
punctually as the twilight falls. For man—that is, man in the 
country—goes forth to his labour until the evening, and when 
that is done, and he comes in and pulls down the blinds, he can 
hardly help thinking that he has rung down the curtain on the show 
and has arrested its further playing until it shall please him to ring 
up again the next morning and set the actors going. 
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It is precisely the mistake of M. Rostand’s cock crowing up the 
sun each dawn. Mercifully we may be disillusioned less tragically 
than that poor Bombastes of the farmyard. It takes something of 
an effort, but still we may just be able to realise that there is much 
and terrible activity out there in the night while we lie sleeping, or 
wooing sleep, sheltered from it all. There is eating, loving, fighting: 
the whole life drama playing full cycle. Insects innumerable are 
abroad, in denser population, maybe, than in the sunlight, though 
this we shall not easily believe if we have been traversing, during 
the day, a tract of fir-tree or bracken country and found flies 
enough for the making of a good Egyptian plague. But all, with 
exceptions not worth mention, of the multitudinous moth tribe 
are fliers by night. Most of the coleopters are nocturnal. Then 
there is the myriad legion of those crawling things that the popular 
mind groups, collectively and confusedly, under the head of insect 
—the slugs, the snails, the worms—all the creepers. But ‘ insect’ 
presumably means a creature ‘cut in ’—in sections—a creature 
with the small waist between thorax and abdomen. And no one 
will accuse a fat black slug of a pinched-in waist. Incidentally, it 
is typical of insects to have six legs, which you will not find in 
the waistless slugs; but you will find six and one pair more in 
another great family of small-waisted night-workers, the spiders, 
which therefore, though ‘in sections,’ are not classically insects. 
Some of these are diurnal, some nocturnal. 

It is on hunting, we need make no doubt, that most of the night- 
goers are engaged. There are more than enough that are vege- 
tarians, of course, as we shall painfully realise when we go abroad 
in the morning to find some cherished flower of the garden nibbled 
to its ruin. They, the vegetable-feeders, are the basis of the whole 
drama on which the action of the rest is built up. Sequently on 
them come the tragedies—the bat night-hawking after the moth, 
the weasel leaping at the throat of the palsied rabbit, the spider 
netting and blood-sucking the fly, the shrew at its feast of death, 
the owl, whether the ear-splitting screecher or the soft-noted hooter, 
planing with ghostly quiet wing on vole or field-mouse. It is really 
a very mellow and dulcet hoot, with a true sense of melody. One 
who hoots around my window nearly nightly hoots its ‘ Woo-hoo ; 
hoo-oo,’ with rather a long pause between the two ‘ hoos.’ He is 
replied to by another in the distance with the same notes set in 
reversed order. Young owls, commencing hooter, do just suggest 
the classical ‘ too-whit ’ perhaps, but ‘ hoo-whit’ would indicate 
their utterance better. There is no dental consonant in it. Still, 
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one owl differs from another in glory of hooting, no less than 
daylight singers in glory of song. And is it not singular, when 
night singers are so few and with small compass and variety of 
note, that the indisputable best of all should be the bird of night— 
the nightingale ? His splendid song is spring music, of course, and 
for a short span; and, even so, capricious. On a cold night you 
may depend that he will not sing ; but on a warm night, even right 
in his singing season, you may not too faithfully rely that he will. 
You may spend vain hours expecting him close by where you know 
him and his nest and all occasions for his hymn of praise to be. 
And then suddenly, without warning trial, without practice chirp, 
it may come right upon your ear from the thicket not above a yard 
from you—that amazing volume and sweetness and diversity of 
sound, striking the note full centre at the very start, as from an 
artist beyond compare. If he be in good mood he may sing you all 
day as well as all night long, indifferent to rest or natural refresh- 
ment, nourished on melody alone. And then, a little later, when 
his young are out and about, he will curse you with a croak as 
raucous as a corncrake’s—a bird too that often is vocal, if not 
musical, the spring night through. Man may be, or he may not, the 
chief actor in Nature’s plays: it is at least certain that she produces 
many of her pieces while he is off the stage and not even of the 
audience. 

There are others, the black-cap and the cuckoo and one or two 
besides, who will wake now and then and trill you a stave, darkling ; 
but generally the people of the night are inaudible, no less than 
invisible, and that, doubtless, is why we disregard them so that they 
seem almost non-existent. The people of the day are vocal, so that 
they clamour for our notice, and we could not disregard them if we 
would. Their choir is innumerable and never tired. 

It has often been written that all our bird singers are land 
dwellers. There are none, we are told, of the aquatic kind. That 
may be, in a sense, but in a sense which depends on the meaning 
which we choose to give to our word song. And if we say that we 
understand it to imply something which strikes us as melodious we 
at once convict ourselves again of homocentricity, of judgment by 
human ear-drums. ” For assuredly there is no lack of bird music of 
a sort from the aquatic kinds if you care to listen for it. Go you to 
any one of the sea-bird homes that are around our coasts, Scilly 
Islands, Lundy Island, Ailsa Craig, the Bass Rock, the Farnes, or 
where you will, row in close beside the cliff, fire off a gun there, if 
you cannot be convinced without—for cleanliness you will be 
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prudent to hoist an umbrella over your head—and say then whether 
or no sea-birds can be vocal. 

Their vociferation as they fly multitudinously over you from 
their rock crevices is ear-splitting—humanly speaking, a fearful 
discord. Yet why will we always be speaking humanly? That is 
what is narrow in us. Though homo sapiens may be right in thus 
styling himself the wise child of evolution, he must remember, still, 
that he is evolution’s youngest. The others learned their notes 
before ever he came to teach or even hear them. 

But, after all, there is compulsion laid on us to speak humanly, 
because the state of humanity is the highest that we know. And itis 
curious that if we let our thought run over the birds of aquatic 
habit, and even if we so stretch that habit as to take in those that 
are no more than paddlers and waders, we shall hardly find one to 
deem, in our sense, songster. We shall except the curlew indeed, 
and then the one other I can recall, and I except him only with a 
query, isthe sandpiper. Him I scarcely think I should have named 
were it not that he has been honoured with notice—as a rather 
questionable melodist, it is true—by that good old American field 
naturalist, John Burroughs. We are bound to pay his authority 
respect, though he has been guilty of strange sins of criticism and 
of ignorance about our songsters. He has dared write that our 
song-thrush is no singer, a comment scarcely above blasphemy. 

What is so criminal in him is, not that he knew no better, for 
he could not help that, but that he wrote asif he did know. Some 
of his appreciations are almost as singular as his lapses. Ignoring 
altogether many singers of note, he falls to discussion of what he 
calls the ‘ pleasant shrilling’ of the sandpiper. A very pleasant 
piping it is, as it breaks forth with all the joy of the unexpected on 
you coming round a bend of the river while you fish, and the bird, 
with graceful flight and crescent wings, scuds along the shore, 
piping as he goes, and never—or so I think—piping unless going. 
With the stream’s insistent prattle for accompaniment, it is a note 
of just the right cheer and pitch, and the piper himself a very 
pleasant companion of your day. But will you call it song ? 

There is another likely companion of your fishing more doubtful 
songster still, but with unequalled repertory of vocal notes to tell 
you all he thinks and feels—the moor-hen. Anger, expostulation, 
alarm, satisfaction, triumph—for each of these he finds perfect 
expression, and now and again will sound as though he were fairly 
overcome by the humour that he finds in his world and came near 
cracking his sides with laughter at it. 
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All this prattle and fuss of the moor-hen is water-meadow talk, 
and that is a setting in which you may have some of the best and 
most various of all bird music; for sedge-warblers will whistle 
cheerily, reed-buntings scold fearfully, the grasshopper warbler’s 
strange rattle trill from the bushes, the cuckoo’s duo-tones float 
down from the willows, even the nightingale himself may enchant 
with his royal song from a near-by copse. These, however, are of 
the waterside, not at all of the actual water. They may drink of it, 
may bathe in it, may snatch at the flies which it nurtures for them, 
but it is in no sort their habitat. 

Yet there is one exception we have to make from our rule that 
the aquatic birds, whether of the streams or of the oceans, are not, 
in our sense, melodists. The exception is the dipper, the water- 
ousel. He is of ways so strange as to invite repetition of Mr. 
Weller’s hard-worked critique on widows—‘ an exception to every 
rule.’ For in him we see a bird of the great thrush tribe, which 
as a family withdraws at the first tiptoe wetting, running in, 
going bodily under water, hunting subaqueous food—a bird of the 
land adopting the methods of a water-bird as kindly as though he 
were a very dab-chick. And even in this aquatic habit he has his 
idiosyncrasies, for he goes running along the bottom of the stream 
as few of the true water-birds go. With no web between the toes 
he yet uses his feet as propellers through the water, and also 
his wings as few except the far remote penguin family use them. 

He is true to his own kin only in the fresh melody of his piping 
note. Certainly we have to rate him the most illustrious exception 
to the rule that water-birds do not, humanly speaking, sing; but 
it would be even more accurate to say that it is his aquatic habit, 
rather than his song, which is exceptional. For song, in spite of 
good John Burroughs, is the glory common to his kind. 

There is another (not actually water-bird, still less underwater- 
bird, like the dipper), the red-shank, which will give us a note as 
appealing as the most dulcet melody, although we shall not call it 
song, so plaintively and yet tunefully as he whistles, while he 
weaves wide circles above us disturbers of his domestic peace. 
That note seems to come straight from the genius of the place, just 
as the graceful bird itself, of pointed wing and barred plume, 
belongs so properly to the scene that the scene could not be quite 
itself without him. 

Even the ear-piercing “ pee-weet—pee-weet ’ of the lapwings as 
they tumble about our heads, frenzied by our intrusion on the 
holy places where their young are crouched in hiding—even their 
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high discord is right in its right place. Or, say we chance, at dusk— 
unexpected by the dozing birds as by ourselves—on a nest-place of 
the oyster-catchers: hark how the alarm note shrills out, clarion 
clear! That is what it is, its motef—to give the alarm, to friends 
and invaders both—its purpose piercingly acclaimed. It is in 
tune with no other sound for the moment, but in perfect harmony 
with the time and scene. 

Is it that our ears and our appreciative souls have come, of long 
association, to regard birds and their calls as complete in their own 
setting, or is it something else, something deeper and more mystical 
than this purely human valuation, which obliges us to acknowledge 
certain cries, not of themselves tuneful, as perfect in their own en- 
vironment ? Whereupon we find ourselves in touch with a quite 
extraordinary suggestion—not merely that the performers ‘ of the 
wild’ are independent of our audience, but actually that it is in 
some part they who have formed our appreciations! At back of all, 
perhaps, are certain physical adjustments—nerves responding to 
regular and irregular sound pulses in a natural reaction which has 
been much modified and developed in the lifetime of Nature’s 
youngest and most teachable child. In his beginnings his utterances 
were something less than tuneful, if we may judge him from the 
howls and chatters of his closest simian relatives and from the cries 
of his own individual babyhood. As he faithfully repeats in 
infancy the story of his evolution, he is so little a musician that we 
are inclined to credit him with a later creation in himself of a 
musical sense which has no relation with his natural vociferations. 

And we ought not to overlook such lessons as we may learn from 
the reversed rdles—as when man performs and others listen. 
Aesthetic appreciation, it has been argued, is man’s prerogative 
alone: the home-going cow does not pause in its going to admire 
the sunset. No, and perhaps we shall not easily find any instance of 
one of the older children responding to the loveliness of scenery, 
what though the brave colours of the courting males of many kinds 
must surely be set out to win the approval of the feminine eye. 
But the snake-charmer will pipe, and the cobra will lift its head and 
sway in rhythm. We learn of panthers and other felines coming 
to the cage bars and rubbing themselves on the iron in ecstasy at 
a strain of music that pleases them and anon falling into a frenzy at 
a discord or at sounds that give them distress. It is difficult to 
find explanation of the distress which some sounds so obviously 
cause to certain animals, while others, even of the same species, are 
not affected by them at all. One dog will lie good and quiet while 
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you or I sing our worst at him ; another will raise what surely is a 
howl of anguish though we get a Melba and a Caruso to make a 
concert for him ! 

Is it all part of the same thing, or is it entirely another story, 
that the sound above all which ‘ the wild’ universally fears is the 
human voice? Unquestionably the human voice in speech is an 
acquired, a learnt, and so an unnatural sound. The human baby 
with ‘his native wood-notes wild’ would doubtless cause far less 
disorder in the wild wood. 

As often, we may know the facts ; we may not know the ‘ why.’ 
This at least we know, that to our human ears a sound may be 
perfect in its own time and place which would be sharp discord and 
offence in another setting. 

Where but on the desolate hills or the long-shore flats could the 
winter call of the curlew—‘cur-lew! cur-lew!’—fit? Yet how 
precisely it fits there and points the impression of the whole with 
the final utter note of desolation ! 

Listen again, since we are on the foreshore, to that laughter of 
the herring gulls from the far-out skerries coming across the shore- 
ward surf. What can be less like all that we call song than that 
hysterical crying? Yet, when skies are lowering and the rock and 
seaweed masses are dark, and lines of breaking foam only detach 
and make more wild the dreariness, how strangely, how strikingly, 
that nearly maniacal laughter falls into key ! 

Or come now from the seashore of the herring gulls and the 
lone hills of the curlew to the very homeliest scene of England, 
some Hampshire village tucked into the valley of the Test or 
Itchen; see there, of an evening, the swifts circling round the 
steeple or scudding at lightning sp22d to their nests beneath the 
cottage eaves ; hark how their shrill screaming tears the air. No 
melody, truly, but a sound of tonic cheer irresistible in its hurrying 
gaiety, far above song in its quickening of the pulse beats. And is 
the cawing of rooks music ? But is it not a lovely and most homely 
sound ? 

So, finally as at first, look into your own heart and its apprecia- 
tion of Nature’s dramas and spectacles and sounds, and see if that 
appreciation be not sanctified—or vitiated, as you please to take it— 
by folly not greatly unlike that of the old country lady’s thought 
about the London streets. For really these harmonies and dis- 
cords of the birds do not owe value, nor the dramas being, to 
human recognition. They too, like heedless London, go their ways 
though we are ‘ not there to see.’ 
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THE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 
BY L. SLINGSBY BETHELL. 


THE dead man stood upright in his coffin, his lips wreathed in a 
sardonic smile. In two rows down the centre of the room were 
ranged tall wax candles. Between the rows was set a table of 
rosewood, and this was heaped with wreath after wreath of white 
lilies. 

The clock struck twelve. Within the room nothing was stir- 
ring: there was a wall of oppressive silence, against which the 
muttering monotone of two black-robed priests broke like little 
waves upon a lonely shore. Alone in the centre of the room, 
between the wax candles and in front of the table, the widow 
knelt before a black Cordoba chair. Other watchers thronged 
the deep shadows at the sides of the room. A faint perfume of 
vanilla stole upon the air. 

Outside the house of mourning Vicaté lay blanched by the 
quicksilver of a cold moon. In serried rank after rank the stars 
glittered in the blue, and on the horizon the jagged peaks of the 
Cordillera stood out clear-cut against the sky. It had been cold 
that day upon the plateau, yet the night was warmer. The air 
was heavy and oppressive, and a sereno who passed by chanting 
softly ‘ noche clara y sin viento’ glanced uneasily about him. From 
the massive cathedral belfry a bronze bell tolled mournfully, re- 
minding the sleeping city that their President, General Machado 
y Machado, had crossed the black waters to another world. 

Dark velvet curtains shut out the night air from the room of 
death. The watchers stirred uneasily, and two of them turned 
towards the door and tiptoed softly out of the room. The widow 
was now standing with downcast eyes before the lily-covered 
table. She prayed alone in a soft musical voice, while the two 
priests stood on either side of her. As soon as she ceased and 
sank back into her chair, the two priests began to murmur once 
more. 

The candlelight shimmered upon the General’s bright blue 
uniform and sparkled upon the stars and orders which covered 
his breast. A band of iron across his waist clamped him within 
his coffin, and he seemed to lean forward a little, while he watched 
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with that ironic smile the pale loveliness of his wife. He seemed 
almost to be listening with ironic politeness to the murmured 
Latin of the two Dominicans, while they with set exalted faces 


stared back at him. 
Outside the room Don Luis Araguaya caught his brother by 


the arm. 

‘ What is in the air to-night, Fernando? Never have I felt so 
depressed at a velada.’ 

‘Your sympathy for Teresa perhaps,’ murmured Fernando. 

‘Yet there is something queer and fantastic about to-night. 
I could not have stood it much longer, and when I saw you move 
I had to come after you.’ 

He was silent for a moment. 

‘Come back with me, Luis, back to my house. I have some 
work to do, but you will not interrupt me. We can say to-morrow 
that I was not well and that you came with me because you were 
anxious about me.’ 

‘Now that you remind me, Fernando, I also have work to do. 
And so I go home also.’ 

The brothers glanced silently at one another and then smiled. 
There seemed to be a perfect understanding between them, for they 
said no more, but went softly down the stairs, out of the door and 
into the street. Fernando turned down towards the Park of 
Medina along an avenue fringed by tall eucalyptus trees, while 
Luis turned up the slope to the north. The two sentinel moun- 
tains against whose foot-hills Vicat4 is splashed brooded over the 
town. 

An hour went by. It became hotter and hotter. Within the 
room of death the watchers stirred furtively and uneasily, and from 
time to time they wiped away the drops of sweat that stood out 
upon their foreheads. The widow grew paler; she seemed about 
to faint. The lights began to burn blue, but the Dominicans 
droned steadily on and ever on. Every minute from the cathe- 
dral the bell tolled its sonorous note, but to many of the watchers 
an age seemed to intervene between each stroke and the next. 

Suddenly one of the watchers lifted his head and listened in- 
tently. Was it only his fancy, or had he heard the clang of another 
bell faintly and from afar? There was no mistake. Five seconds 
after the deep note of the big cathedral bell another bell spoke 
discordantly in the distance. Ten seconds passed, when another 
bell rang meaninglessly much nearer. Yet when the full minute 
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had passed the big bell tolled again, and no other watcher seemed 
to have noticed anything out of the ordinary. 

The listener struggled to free himself from his inertia of body 
and mind. If he could only remember, there was something 
which that distant bell was striving to say ; there was menace in 
its discordant voice. Then one after the other three bells spoke 
suddenly : again three more, a wild inharmonious jangle. The 
watchers moved at last, startled and surprised. But the one who 
had listened waited no longer: he leapt from his chair and rushed 
from the room. At last he knew. 

The quiet of the room of mourning was in a moment shattered. 
For those silent watchers had turned like one man and were making 
for the stairs. The beautiful widow was on her feet, her hands 
clutching at her breast. The Dominicans had ceased to pray and 
now came towards her. Outside bell after bell flung a message 
to the town. 

‘Sefiora, you must go,’ said the taller of the Dominicans. ‘It 
is an earthquake and the steeples are rocking. Listen to the bells! 
Father Pietro will take you to the cathedral square. Quick! 
for the house may fall at any moment. I shall remain here at the 
top of the stairs.’ 

The other priest had opened the window and was looking out. 
Now the street was crowded with running figures, who with one 
accord were making for the open spaces. Some distance away 
a house thundered into ruin, a dull boom broken by a thin cry 
and the patter of moving feet. 

‘Domine, serva nos!’ muttered Father Pietro and crossed 
himself. Then he turned decisively to the lady. 

‘Dojia Teresa, we must go. Father Antonio is right. And he 
will remain here to keep watch and to pray for the dead. May 
his soul intercede for us!’ 

One last glance backward, and she went down the stairs and 
out into the street. Father Antonio had halted by the door, and 
now fell upon his knees and prayed fervently. Outside hoarse 
cries and the restless trample of running feet! Within their 
towers the bells lamented and house after house crashed into ruin. 
The reverberation crept nearer and nearer. 

On a sudden a relentless wind awoke. From the open window 
the curtains flared out into the room. With one accord the 
candles went out, and Father Antonio uttered a great cry. For the 
house was shaking at last, and, as he rose to his feet, the lintel of 
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the door crashed down upon his head and spun him groaning into 
the corner. Another swirl of the earthquake, and the coffin left 
the wall, tottered a second backwards and forwards, then fell out- 
wards and sideways. The iron band splintered away from the 
woodwork. There was a lull for a moment, and then all was still. 
For the time being the earthquake had left the stricken city and 
had dived to wreak its vengeance further underground. 

General Machado y Machado arose and dusted himself mechani- 
cally. Like all cataleptic sufferers, his senses were dulled and his 
mind struggled in some far-away prison of its own making. He 
walked slowly to the door and down the stairs. In the hall he 
paused a moment to take his cape and sombrero from the peg. 
Thus clad, he walked into the street. 

The streets were at the moment deserted, for the populace had 
crowded into the parks and open squares. The General walked 
forward with unseeing eyes, his mind slowly spinning its way out 
of a dark and tangled forest of dreams. And so the ruin on either 
side of the street escaped him. For house after house showed 
traces of the devilish blast that had just passed by. At the corner 
of the Avenida Real the glass-built Bazaar of Segovia had shivered 
into flinders, while throughout the fagades of those houses which 
had not fallen ran ominous cracks. 

Now when the General reached the Park of Medina he turned 
along an avenue under tall eucalyptus trees. His thoughts began 
to run in an easy groove. It was the problem of the State gold 
mines. For the last three years the returns from this source had 
been dwindling, but the final profit and loss accounts had been so 
much in arrears that he had not taken due cognizance of that 
fact until a month ago. He remembered that the Treasurer, Don 
Fernando Araguaya, had promised to clear the matter up within 
a week and to submit a full explanation. And now he remembered 
whither he was bound. He was going to the house where Don 
Fernando lived, outside the town to the south on the edge of the 
plateau. Don Fernando was going to give him the outlines of the 
explanation and a résumé of the difficulties that had been en- 
countered during the past years. It would not be well for him to 
seem ignorant of the subject at the Cabinet meeting which was 
taking place on the morrow. 

The earthquake had spared the south of the town. Vicaté 
relied for its lighting mainly upon the moon and the stars, and 
the few bold sightseers who were hurrying up the dark avenue 
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saw nothing unusual about the dim muffled military figure pacing 
southwards. Bands of fireflies danced fantastically under the trees, 
as the avenue ran out upon the plateau, and the General’s mind 
broke away from its contemplation of the El Salto mine to dream 
on the verses of a poet of Vicaté, Juan Torres, a man unhappy, 
then desperate, and at last dead by his own hand. 

“Una noche, una noche cuando vagaban las luciérnagas fan- 
tasticas,’ he repeated, and then wondered why he, who had been 
the friend of Juan Torres, who had laughed with him, drunk with 
him, campaigned with him, had failed to see that sword of Damocles 
which swung over him. 

‘Truly,’ he murmured, ‘ it is impossible to read the minds of 
men.’ 

He had passed through the garden and was now standing 
outside the square stone-built house which belonged to Don 
Fernando Araguaya. He climbed the few steps on to the verandah 
and paused outside the French window of Don Fernando’s library. 
It occurred to him that he did not know the time, nor was he quite 
certain when or how he had left his own house. The light of a 
lamp, which glinted through the rose velvet curtains, reassured 
him, and he tapped softly on the window-pane. 

Don Fernando was sitting facing the windows of his library. 
The red baize was covered with sheaf after sheaf of written papers, 
the letters and accounts of the E] Salto mine. He wrote, pondered 
and recalculated. From time to time he poured out a glass of 
cognac from the tall demijohn. But so often had he done this 
that his face wore a bemused look, and he leant forward again to 
re-alter his calculations. As he did so, there came a tapping on 
the window-pane, but he did not hear it. If he did, he must 
have thought that it was only a branch of the bougainvillea 
blossom shaken by the night wind. Absorbed in his task, Fernando 
Araguaya, that master of figures, was engaged in cooking the 
accounts of the El Salto mine. 

A sudden draught of cool air caused him to look up, and against 
the shadowy folds of the rose velvet curtains he saw General 
Machado y Machado. He sprang to his feet, uttering one short 
scream, and then, as the figure took one pace towards him, burst 
into a babble of words. The figure remained motionless. 

‘Andres, you are dead! Return to the place whence you 
came! Yes, you know now. You know all about the gold and 
how we dealt with the mule trains. But it is gone, all gone. Why 
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have you come back from death to trouble me now? Your eyes 
were shut in life and you judged all of us by yourself. Even now 
you are mistaken. It is not I, it is Luis who has robbed you of 
something more precious than gold.’ 

‘ And where is the gold now ? How much was it ?’ whispered 
the other. 

‘Thirty thousand pounds. It went to Europe piecemeal. I 
swear I meant to repay. But...’ 

A little puff of wind sighing through the open window fanned 
the Argand lamp into a flare and dazzled Fernando’s eyes. Two 
or three papers rustled from off the table, and with a final splutter 
the lamp expired. Alone in the dark the Treasurer, fighting a 
palsy of fear, did the bravest deed of his life. He forced himself 
to the mantelpiece, found flint and steel and lit a taper. Pressed 
back against the wall, he held it high over his head and looked 
round. There was no one in the room. 

He lit his lamp and took a deep draught of the cognac. Then 
with one bound he sprang to the curtains and tore them apart. 
But there was no one there, and the French windows were shut 
and the hasp set in the socket. 

‘There is no one there,’ he said, looking out into the garden. 
And later, gazing dizzily from a stream of leaping figures to an 
emptied demijohn, 

‘There was no one there.’ 

But the General had acted with a decision that surprised him- 
self and brought back memories of his campaigning days. As the 
lamp went out, he had slipped through the curtains, closed the 
windows, opened a penknife and brought down the hasp, all with- 
out a sound. He then turned round the corner of the house and 
made his way out of the grounds by a side alley. Half walking, 
half running, he took a circuitous route back to the avenue of 
eucalyptus trees and the Park of Medina. 

He had seen at a glance that the Treasurer was incredibly 
shocked at his sudden appearance. Then from his passionate out- 
burst he had gathered that Don Fernando believed him to be dead, 
and that in his eyes he was some grim phantom revisiting the pale 
glimpses of the moon. The confession of scandalous embezzle- 
ment had prompted him to disappear as he had done; subcon- 
sciously he had acted so as to maintain the illusion, which might 
stand him in good stead. But why was he supposed to be dead ? 
That he could not understand. 
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As he walked northward, he suddenly remembered some crazy 
words. 

‘It is Luis who has robbed you of something more precious 
than gold.’ 

But Luis was not dark and secret like the Treasurer ; Luis was 
gay and debonair. He would scorn to steal. Of that he felt 
certain, for Luis also was a soldier, and he claimed to know soldiers, 
Luis, moreover, was so good a soldier that he held the portfolio of 
Minister of War. Yet curiosity pricked him, and as he walked 
onwards he determined to pay Luis Araguaya an unexpected visit, 
And so on this fantastic night he followed fantasy. Words, and 
yet the words of Juan Torres! Out of the nether world came the 
ghost of Juan Torres and whispered this counsel in his ear. 

Don Luis walked uneasily to and fro in his apartment and 
glanced from time to time at a large photograph in its silver frame. 
He was considering the course of the earthquake and wondered 
whether all was well with Teresa. His house, which lay in the 
shadow of one of the sentinel mountains, had until now escaped, 
but there might be a second shock. Obeying a sudden impulse 
he took the lamp in his hand and walked out on to the landing. 
There was someone standing at the bottom of the stairs. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand, looked down and saw General 
Machado y Machado. 

The shock was blindingly sudden. 

‘Who are you ?’ he muttered hoarsely. ‘ You have come back 
from hell then, and you know—you know of me and Teresa!’ 

The lamp slipped from his hand and smashed. For the second 
time the General made good use of the darkness. But this time 
he was hard hit and stumbled away unseeingly, fighting for his 
self-control. In one sentence his curiosity had been appeased, and 
now he knew that of which he had been robbed, that which was 
more precious than gold. And yet he had forced himself to go, 
in order that he might think, that he might understand, that he 
might plan out what he should do. 

Don Luis was in no condition to follow him or to question the 
truth of his vision. Convinced that he had at last seen a phantom, 
he sat huddled up in a chair in his bedroom, blind and deaf to 
everything. The clock struck three. 

Father Pietro had taken Dofia Teresa to the cathedral square. 
After the passing of the earthquake shock he found the widow 
hysterical and near to swooning. Nothing would induce her to 
return to the house of mourning. For some time he sat with her 
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outside the cathedral on the stone steps, and then, insisting that 
she should go somewhere, he led her to the house of a friend some 
little distance away. This house had escaped damage, but the 
family were still congregated outside. To them he entrusted her 
and hurried back once more to the General’s house. But when 
he reached there he stood aghast, for the house had crumbled into 
a ruin. 

‘How did this happen?’ he asked a bystander. ‘ The house 
was standing when I left it with Dofia Teresa.’ 

‘It was standing for some five minutes after the shock passed 
away, the man replied. ‘ But much damage must have been done 
to the walls, for as we hesitated whether to enter or no, the walls 
caved and fell inwards and—you see... .” 

‘Did no one come out or go in?’ 

‘No one.’ 

And so Father Pietro fell upon his knees in the street and 
prayed for the souls of two dead men. 

Meanwhile the General was wandering among the foot-hills 
behind the town. He had regained some of his lost self-control 
and was making his plan. In part he blamed himself for his own 
lack of judgment, for his incapacity to see into the dark chambers 
of men’s minds. What he had lost he had lost, but such was the 
courage of the man, Anglo-Saxon in its frigidity, that he set his 
teeth and determined to clean the sheet and begin again. 

And then he met the blind man, who was carefully picking his 
way down the mountain-side. 

‘Can I help you, amigo mio ?’ he said upon an impulse. 

‘If you will,’ answered the other. ‘But I am afraid of the 
streets to-night after this earthquake ; there will be ruins over 
which I shall stumble. And so I was going down through the 
woods which run to the cathedral.’ 

‘ As far as there I will go with you,’ said the General. 

Until now he had seen nothing of this earthquake which had 
spared the outskirts to spend its fury upon the centre of the town. 
He now began dimly to understand the significance of the many 
hurrying figures whom he had seen when on his way to the house 
of Don Fernando. 

‘Tell me of this earthquake,’ he said to the blind man. 

‘Don’t you know ?’ asked the other. ‘ Well, then, you must 
have come over the pass behind Romero. But you travel late.’ 

‘I came over the pass just now.’ 

‘Truly an earthquake smote Vicaté some two hours ago. I 
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met a man on the hillside and he told me. There is widespread 
ruin and hundreds are homeless. I am myself going to find my 
sister and my brother and to assure myself that they are safe. | 
live half-way up the mountain. 

‘ Moreover, this man told me that the house where the Presj- 
dent was lying dead has fallen into ruins and that the priests were 
buried therein. The others escaped.’ 

‘ And how did the General die, then ?’ asked the General. 

‘Do you not know? You come from far away? Well, he was 
sick for two days, fell into a stupor and finally his heart failed. 
It is thought that he had a stroke, which burst a blood-vessel. 
There were mild paroxysms. That is the end of our President. 
He was the best President we ever had—and yet the worst.’ 

*‘ And why the worst ?’ 

‘ Because he never saw into the minds of other men, men who 
cheated him, robbed him, mocked him behind his back, and yet 
feared him.’ 

At last the President began to understand what had befallen 
him. He had suffered from catalepsy before in that upland cam- 
paign against the Guaramai Indians and once again in a Brazilian 
town. This time they must have counted him dead. And yet in 
some marvellous way he had escaped, somehow in consequence of 
the earthquake. He could not see all the details clearly, but he 
understood or felt that he understood. But no one knew that he 
was alive. They thought that his dead body was smothered 
beneath the ruins of his house. And it would take days to unearth 
the truth. To crown all, his informant was blind. 

‘Tell me more of the General,’ he said. ‘I have not lived in 
this country for many years.’ 

They picked their way through the dark wood by a lonely 
path. The blind man walked sure-footedly, tapping from time to 
time the tree-trunks with his stick. 

‘Some years ago there was a man who was the General’s friend. 
His name was Juan Torres. He was the poet, and his eyes saw 
out and beyond this world, saw life and a soul in the shiver of a 
leaf. Thecold wind that blew over the Sierra was to him the breath 
of a god; every ravine was haunted. He taught the General to 
see with his eyes and to dream his dreams. Then he killed him- 
self. But the General still saw with his eyes and dreamed his 
dreams. <And so he forgot to see that which others see—the world 
of to-day.’ 

‘ And why did Juan Torres kill himself ? ’ 
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‘I know,’ said the blind man, reflectively. ‘ Because he saw 
the world of to-morrow. Because, moreover, he was the lover of 
the woman whom the General loved. He had known her in Paris 
before the General ever met her. Also because he knew that he 
would be her lover after her marriage, and then disaster would 
come upon them all, upon the General his friend, upon the white 
lovely Frenchwoman, and upon himself. And also, I think, because 
he took morphine.’ 

‘You know much, my friend,’ said the General, grimly. 

‘I know and others know. We know that Doiia Teresa is the 
good friend of Don Luis Araguaya. You will hear it whispered in 
the town.’ 

He paused, trying to estimate his companion’s silence. 

‘I have also a cousin, who is a muleteer in the El Salto mule- 
train. I know also through whose agency the false concessions 
were sold in the United States. The jackal is in prison, but the 
lion is at large.’ 

‘And why did you not tell all this to the President ? ’ 

‘Would he have believed us? I am blind, and my friends are 
common men.’ 

They went on in silence and at last reached the back of the 
cathedral, where the woods thinned away. The General stopped 
and took his companion’s hand. 

‘Here we part,’ he said. ‘I thank you for your kindness to 
a stranger. You have told me much of interest. You know 
much, but—but you do not know all.’ 

‘No, General, I do not know all,’ said the other, indifferently. 

The General spun round on his heel. 

‘Why do you call me General ? ’ 

‘You are in uniform,’ answered the other, composedly. ‘I can 
hear the flap and swing of a military cape. I can also hear the 
tinkle of the medals on your breast. I was in the army once 
myself, and I think that your voice is the voice of a General. . . . 
Good night and good-bye!’ 

The clock struck four. From the back of the cathedral the 
side entrance of the Senate House was but a hundred yards, and 
the General covered this distance swiftly and decisively. He 
entered and made his way to his own room. The door was un- 
locked, for his colleagues had been there the previous day to ran- 
sack, fearing what they might find. He went in and bolted the 
door: on looking at the calendar he knew that he had work to 
do, for there was to have been a Cabinet meeting on the morrow 
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at nine o’clock in the morning. He also walked across the room 
to bolt the inner door which led to the council chamber. Here he 
would work and wait, for as far as he knew he had not been seen 
and his presence would be unsuspected. 


At nine o’clock Don Fernando Araguaya was the first to arrive 
in the council chamber. He was pale and haggard, and his eyes 
were even smaller and more sunken than usual. He tugged un- 
easily at his black beard. He was closely followed by Don Angel 
Montes Leon, and they chatted in a desultory way. Don Angel 
was nervous, and though he ascribed his nervousness to the earth- 
quake he could not beat down a gnawing worry relative to certain 
false concessions. A few others drifted in, greeted one another, 
made polite inquiries and exclaimed over the earthquake. Last of 
all came Don Luis Araguaya, who made straight for the inner door 
leading to the late President’s room. He turned the handle, but 
the door was bolted. 

‘I thought that I had forgotten something,’ he murmured in 
confusion as he sat down at the table. 

‘But who locked the door? Where is the key? We should 
see that no one is there to overhear us,’ said Don Fernando. 

‘Have you all heard what happened last night to the General’s 
house ? ’ asked another. ‘ It fell down and the General’s body was 
buried in the ruins.’ 

‘Let us not talk of the General,’ ejaculated Luis. And then 
switching his gaze from their looks of courteous solicitude his eyes 
met those of his brother. They looked at one another, neither 
daring to put the question which was in their minds. Yet that 
question was put and answered, and as they both grew visibly 
paler Fernando sprang to his feet. 

‘ Who is in that room ? ’ he shouted in a voice wrung by terror. 

The door was opening slowly, as if by its own volition, for no 
one came into the council chamber. The ministers with one accord 
sprang to their feet, some dry-mouthed and others dribbling curses. 
Then they recoiled back from the chairs and reeled against either 
wall, while General Machado y Machado strode into the room and 

took the head of the table. 

He leaned forward, and his eyes under the bushy brows were 
those of an eagle. 

‘ And now, gentlemen,’ he said quietly. 
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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. 


(GivEN aT Eton CoLieceE ScrEentrIFic Socrety.) 


I am about to deal with a very difficult theme: to confide in you 
and give you the experience of a lifetime on a matter likely to 
be of the greatest importance, at least to some of you, in your 
future career—certainly of public importance. ‘ Science,’ so-called, 
is in evidence everywhere to-day : its servitors seem to have taken 
the bit between their teeth and to be irresistibly leading us—where ? 
For good or for evil? Into Paradise or to the devil? We see it 
at work in industry—money-making. We see it at work improving 
our health. Is it at all improving our manners and morals? Has 
it any moral influence on society at large? How are you to get 
grip of its mysterious power and be able to use it for good ? Young 
as you are, this is the great problem you have to face. 

What meaning do those who use it attach to the word Science ? 
Will you be surprised if I suggest that it has multitudinous meanings, 
as Mr. Wells might say, copying the poet Shelley? Words easily 
outgrow the dictionary: of some the meaning may narrow, of 
others it may widen : that of science seems to be ever growing and 
illimitable. Public usage, however, is tending to narrow it unduly. 
I can fancy your Headmaster saying that he is satisfied with the 
time-honoured equation, hinted at, if I remember well, in ‘ The 


Upton Letters ’ : 
‘Science = stinks ’ 


—though prepared to admit that there must be more init than mere 
stink-stuff, since man, aided by ‘science,’ has been able to fly 
through the air, even at over 319 miles per hour, without his wings 
melting off, as it is reported they once did when he made the 
attempt in classic times. 

Perhaps, to-day, the ‘ sulphuretted-stench ’ which gave rise to 
the equation I have quoted is so little cultivated, ions and electrons 
being now your diet, that the definition will not strike your fancy. 
The electric battery, also, no longer fumes: indeed, the question 
‘Who was Grove ?’ would be out of date. By a curious process, 
the omnipresent motor-car is our prince of stinks, but the prince’s 
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minions come out at the wrong side of the engine to be interesting, 
Smells can be interesting. The late Mr. Spencer Pickering, a dis. 
tinguished scion of your school, whose locks are said to have been 
the admiration of his contemporaries and whose remarkable scien- 
tific work should be in your library and open to your reading, js 
reputed to have been moved to ecstasy, in his school days, by a 
whiff of sulphuretted hydrogen. Still, we must sadly confess, that 
a fine taste for smells is fast leaving us: only the very few can now 
have a nose for wine, and what little nose (or tongue) most of us 
have is thrown out of action by the habit, now universal, of offering 
nauseating burnt offerings of cut hay wrapped in tissue paper on 
every possible and impossible occasion, even at meals. If science 
equals stinks, science is indeed now universal. 

Shall I attempt another definition and say, plagiarising Disraeli, 
that sciencers—a good old word to be found in the ‘ Oxford Diction- 
ary,’ far above the vulgar, inharmonious scientist beloved by the 
pressman—are those who have failed in the classics, traditionally 
mortals of a lower intellectual calibre than those who labour with 
the tongues of the past and correspondingly neglect those of the 
present. It may be noted, by the way, perhaps, that these poor, 
long-despised modernists, however inferior they may have been 
intellectually, have fairly upset the world during the past hundred 
years or so, making it awkward for Stephenson’s proverbial ‘coo’ 
everywhere. 

Science comes far below football, I know—yet the cult of the 
leather-jacketted spheroid has its science. So has the noble art 
of self-defence, as practised with the padded glove, if not the fist. 

Why boggle at a word? Shakespeare’s lead is usually one to 
be followed, although he led the world badly astray when he made 
Juliet say to Romeo, ‘ What’s in a name? that which we call 
a rose by any other name would smell as sweet!’ All very well for 
lovers—but to begin with, no other such perfect name could be 
found for a flower so beautiful. That four letters so put together 
should mean so much to us, if we think of it, is marvellous. 

Consider their value in Meredith’s lines : 


‘And O! green, bounteous Earth ! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth ; 
Death shall I shrink from, loving thee ? 
Into the breast that gives the rose, 

Shall I with shuddering fall ? 
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Earth, the mother of all, 
Moves on her steadfast way, 
Gathering, flinging, sowing. 
Mortals we live in her day, 

She in her children is growing.’ 


Who shall say how the subtle connexion between name and 
object first arose and became established? Such problems are 
insoluble. Happy names are inspirations. Science is an unhappy 
name. Everything’sina name. Unlessthe punishment, in a word, 
exactly fit the crime, justice is not done. All this in order to make 
my first point, that science, whatever its kind, is primarily an 
affair of words—of the fit use of words. To quote Francis Bacon— 
‘The ill and unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the under- 
standing.’ Maybe ‘the meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only idle 
chatter of a transcendental kind —but it matters everything in 
‘science.’ As taught to-day, ‘science,’ in its special sense, is in 
a very shaky state, because this truism is scarce considered. Words 
are too often used without thought. The confusion is such that 
intercourse is no longer possible between the divisions of natural 
science. We often hear a common language advocated to promote 
intercourse between nations. The need is negligible compared with 
that now coming upon us of a language suited to everyday, un- 
selfish use by scientific workers, a language that may be generally 
understood. New words are too often devised to cover ignorance 
—to give expression to nebulous ideas and tempt the public to 
regard the user from the ‘ Little Jack Horner, What a good boy 
am I,’ point of view. As a matter of fact, the thumb rarely goes 
down deep enough to plumb the plum—at most, this is but sus- 
pected to be there: the new name is prematurely born, as a rule. 
I would have you read, with closest attention, what Ruskin has to 
say of the power of words in ‘ Sesame and Lilies.’ 

My original question is still far from answered. Suppose that 
your trainers in the classics were called in, could they, in their 
collective wisdom, give you the desired definition ? ‘I doubt it’ 
—as the Carpenter said. I even ‘shed a bitter tear’ over what 
I know to be their innate inability : they simply do not know the 
strength of their own position—how scientific they are. They but 
play with words. 

The teaching profession, at large, is greatly to blame in that it 
has allowed a narrow and improper use of the word ‘Science’ to 
grow up in schools: the blunder is inexcusable and due to the 
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unpardonable neglect of the meaning of words by those whose 
business it is to be wordy. The Latin word Science is simply the 
dictionary equivalent of the Saxon word Knowledge, the meaning 
of which most can fairly fathom without special explanation. Why, 
by the way, is it that the Latin words in our language give us so 
much trouble and the Saxon so little? Why does German, if we 
understand it at all, come home to us when French does not 2 

This is not a matter of words—it is something in our blood. 
The Scandinavian sea-dog, the old Norseman of the Sagas, is in us 
—a bit of the Roman may be there as a softening element but is in 
no way dominant. If each one of us could only really get at his 
ancestral composition, how much in him might be explained. 
To go back to knowledge—knowledge is power, it is said. The 
word scarcely carries this meaning; if we wish to convey the 
implication, we substitute for it Understanding or the still higher 
term Wisdom. On the Saxon side, you may note, our language is 
far richer than on the Latin. Still, we have, in fact, a Latin word 
which carries us further—scientific. Hitherto used only as an 
adjective, we need it also as a noun. Consider the three terms— 
Science—Sciencer—Scientific. A science is a body of real knowledge 
and sound doctrine. A sciencer is one who has both knowledge and 
understanding—one who knows. To be scientific is not only to 
have knowledge but to know how to use it with understanding and 
to use it in such manner, maybe to gain new knowledge as well as 
to apply what knowledge one has. 

We get a stage further and upon a higher plane when we pass 
to Greek, which even in an English dress seems to fall upon the 
ear as a language of beauty. Science is at best a harsh, cutting 
word, almost reminiscent of scissors; how beautiful in com- 
parison is Philosophy—the love and practice of wisdom! Fox science 
or scientist we have Philosopher—one who lives and practises 
wisdom. Philosophical becomes the equivalent of wisdom. Philo- 
sophical becomes the equivalent of scientific. If you will read 
Bence Jones’s ‘ Life of Faraday,’ the most nearly perfect man of 
scientific achievement the world has known, you will find that he 
proudly elected to speak of himself as a philosopher. Scientist was 
then an unknown vulgarism. His definition of the philosopher 
cannot be surpassed : 

‘The philosopher should be a man willing to listen to every 
suggestion but determined to judge for himself. He should not be 
biassed by appearances ; have no favourite hypothesis; be of no 
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school; and in doctrine have no master. He should not be a 
respecter of persons but of things. Truth should be his primary 
object. If to these qualities be added industry, he may indeed 
hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature.’ 


School is the place for teaching the fundamentals of science 
generally—it is a place in which not only knowledge but more 
especially understanding should be gained and training imparted 
in scientific method—the calculated use of knowledge. 

What are the divisions of science taught, which should be 
studied in schools ? 

The first is Linguistic Science—we must all learn speech and its 
niceties. 

The second is Mathematical—we must all learn in various 
degrees to do sums and use numerical and figurative values, as we 
all engage in barter, some of us in higher exercises. It is an over- 
rated subject except for the few. Economics come in this and also 
in the next section. 

The third is Cultural Science—history, and so on, including 
manners—which are said to make man—morals, music and other 
arts and some mental philosophy (mental science). This division 
should but rarely does include anthropology, the story of our species 
and its evolution, not omitting that of religions. 

The fourth is Manual Science—all forms of bodily activity : 
handiwork of all kinds, leading up to Engineering also in both 
the Mathematical and the fifth section; various forms of Art 
work, instrumental music and physical training. 

The fifth is Natural Science—the study of Nature in all her 
aspects, including our own mechanism. This has both its observa- 
tional and itsexperimental side. Geography belongs to this section. 

Here, at last, we come to what is commonly called ‘ Science ’ 
to-day. Formerly it was known as Natural Philosophy or Natural 
Knowledge. The Royal Society of London, the House of Lords 
of the experimental philosophers, bears the title: The Royal Society 
of London for the Advancement of Natural Knowledge. ; 

As I have said, the literary have done themselves an injustice. 
From my point of view, your Headmaster, being skilled in classical 
knowledge, has as much right to claim that he is devoted to science 
and to be regarded as scientific as have I, who am a mere Professor 
of Stinks. Still, I comfort myself in being in possession of an 
outlook which can never be his. What of this ? 

Here comes the rub. I belong to a party which has always 
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had sporadic existence—the Egyptian tombs are proof of this— 
but came into its own not much more than a century ago : in fact, 
it only began to gather force at the time of the French revolution, 
when the immortal Lavoisier, who was the first to name and explain 
Oxygen, lost his head. He it was who put meaning (philosophy) 
into chemistry and for all time established the experimental method, 
which, of course, includes the observational, long current in 
Astronomy and perhaps Medicine. His example was but slowly 
followed. Experimental laboratory work, as a practice in educa- 
tion, became customary and gradually fashionable from the great 
Liebig’s time onwards. To him we owe the laboratory method in 
chemistry. For Physics and other branches of natural knowledge 
the method was not in regular use until much later. In the early 
years of the last century it was customary to deduce conclusions 
from first principles. If you will read the life of the distinguished 
German philosopher, Helmholtz, you will find that his resort to 
experiment was regarded with disfavour by his professional col- 
leagues. The laboratory first established in London, at Finsbury, 
early in the winter of 1879, by my colleague, the late Professor 
Ayrton, was the first in this country in which systematic practical 
instruction in electricity was given. When he and I toured the 
Continent in 1883 we found chemical laboratories everywhere, 
but very few in which physics could be studied practically. I am 
one of those who assisted in forcing laboratories upon schools, 
from 1880 onwards. 

The teaching of Natural Science began to be popular, its study 
imperative, only after the great revolution took place that followed 
upon the publication of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ November 24, 
1859. No political revolution recorded in history has had greater 
consequences, as the tone of thought of the world, our religious 
outlook, has been entirely changed by it. Man has learnt to believe 
that he came into being not suddenly but as the result of a long 
and all but infinite series of progressive changes. He has been 
forced to realise that he has a portentous responsibility cast upon 
him, as he is, in the main, the master of his own fate—though not 
entirely so, because his mechanism has certain innate peculiarities 
beyond hiscontrol. The story is not told in schools, as it should be. 
How many of you, I wonder, have handled Darwin’s ‘ Origin ’ or are 
alive to its message ? 

At last, I trust, I have brought you down to the broad meaning 
of the word Science—to see how little right we have to confine it 
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to stinks or any cognate subject. You will see what offenders the 
members of the Science Masters’ Association are in arrogating to 
themselves the title of Science Masters when their business is only 
in stinks and the like. I need scarcely say, the existence of a body 
with such a name is the best evidence I can give of the failure of 
the schools to understand their mission—to be scientific, in short. 
It is not the science masters who are primarily at fault, though 
their name is clear proof that they are not yet a scientific body : the 
real sinners are the men of words, in charge of the schools, who have 
given so little attention to words that they are without significance 
to them: the fact being that they only care for words of a par- 
ticular kind, largely because of the beauty of their arrangement. 
Some of you, I hope, know Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies’ and his 
reading of Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.’ We teachers, as a body, are ‘ Blind 
mouths, that scarce themselves know how to hold a sheephook or 
have learned aught else, the least that to the faithful herdsman’s 
art belongs.’ Be it confessed, we do not know how to fold our 
sheep: we neither see what they need, nor can we feed them 
properly. 

Let us consider the different character of the various sciences 
taught in schools—their special and relative educational value. 
You all know, each from his analysis of himself and from observation 
of his companions, as well as from what he learns from the world, 
that there are great variations both of ability and taste among you. 
What is not sufficiently recognised is, that the differences in man 
are fundamental, not to be overcome by any training—the human 
machine, in fact, may take on many forms, some of which will 
function in one way, some in another. Each one of us has a most 
wonderful internal combustion engine within himself, but the 
machines driven by this are of many different types. Talking 
machines are in the majority and most of the teaching is on their 
behalf. It was long supposed that teaching to this end was superior 
to all other forms, but as the progress made in the world, in recent 
times, is demonstrably in no way a consequence of talking but due 
to the application of scientific method, this fiction no longer 
prevails. Literary training, particularly in Latin and Greek, was 
supposed to be an instrument of special intellectual value: to-day 
we no longer recognise that any one form of educational training 
has special value in all cases—it may suit some, it will not suit 
others. This is as true of natural science as of any other branch 
of science in the school curriculum. 
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The agitation in favour of natural science, as a subject of 
instruction, dates back to 1851, when the first great Exhibition 
was held in this country, in Hyde Park, London, in the building 
re-erected at Sydenham, near to London, now known as the Crystal 
Palace. Lyon Playfair, Herbert Spencer, Charles Kingsley, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Lubbock and others were all zealous advocates of the soul- 
saving value of such study. They assumed that it was a diet all 
could digest and assimilate. You have only to read the lives of 
these men to see how earnest and how confident they were: in 
particular, you should read Herbert Spencer’s tract on ‘ Education,’ 
now included in the Everyman series. The claims put forward were 
as extravagant as any ever advanced on behalf of Latin, the school- 
masters’ pet subject in all the chief European countries. I made 
my entry at the time when the agitation was at its highest, all but 
sixty years ago; naturally, I was carried along with the stream. 
Up to that time, however, the instruction was mainly didactic—only 
Rugby, Clifton College and one or two other schools were provided 
with laboratories in which practical instruction was given. I nearly 
became a master at Clifton and was actually interviewed little 
short of sixty years ago by the dreaded Dr. Percival—whom I found 
in no way dreadful. That Dr. Percival’s belief in the work was 
high is clear from the following statement made by him at a later 
period (about 1885) : 


‘If, twenty years ago, this University (Oxford) had said, from 
this time forward the elements of natural science shall take their 
place in Responsions side by side with the elements of mathematics 
and shall be equally obligatory, you would long ago have effected 
a revolution in school education.’ 


Charles Kingsley, whom you know, I hope, through ‘ Water 
Babies’ and ‘ Westward Ho! ’ if not through his lectures on ‘ Town 
Geology,’ spoke out still more definitely : 


‘I sometimes dream of a day when it will be considered neces- 
sary that every candidate for ordination should be required to have 
passed creditably in at least one branch of physical science, if it be 
only to teach him the method of sound scientific thought.’ 


[If he had lived to know Bishop Barnes, he might have taken 
a different view. ] 

Has what these men foreshadowed—Kingsley in particular—been 
accomplished ? Has the method of sound scientific thought been 
taught to the many, either in school or college? My experience 
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is, that only the few can and do respond to teaching devised to such 
end: this being the case, there cannot be many teachers competent 
to give the necessary guidance. The reason is plain. Most of us 
hate to be troubled to think for ourselves—especially when we are 
young : we are in too great a hurry to gather information to bother 
as to the way in which it was gained, forgetting that sooner or later 
we shall need to gain information for ourselves. 

My final conclusion is that the art of scientific inquiry—the 
detective’s art—-may be taught, in some measure, to the many but 
that it cannot well be made the effective possession of more than 
the few. Our human nature resents such teaching. Our instinct 
is to hang together, to follow the leader, not to assert our individu- 
ality and think for ourselves. In schools, everything possible is 
done to repress independence and curb mental freedom. How is 
the poor natural science teacher to do what his colleagues resent— 
he can only tell them that they have not yet reached the scientific 
stage of thought. Wherever they may be, they neutralise his work. 

In what way is natural science different from all the other 
sciences considered in schools? Because it is based upon and in 
possession of a philosophical method peculiar to itself: the experi- 
mental method, by the use of which it can always advance. Advance 
is through experiment—through questions put and answers obtained, 
by doing something, something calculated to give an enlightening 
reply. Answers are obtained by practical means—not by talking. 
The result of each act has always to be interpreted with reference 
to the question asked. Let me add, that no experiment has proper 
value unless it be carefully described in all its stages—this more 
than anything renders such work unpopular with teachers. 

Few know what an experiment is or have the least idea how to 
set about making one. The experimental method is in its infancy 
in teaching. All the early workers were experimentalists and 
original inquirers: when little or nothing was known, it was 
scarcely possible for men with eyes to do something novel without 
making a discovery. About a century ago, those who went. to 
study with Liebig were at once set to do what to-day is called 
research : to solve some problem, to find out something, not just 
to verify. As knowledge grew and students multiplied, teachers— 
to save themselves trouble—codified the knowledge and adminis- 
tered it in lumps: the vicious practice arose of telling students 
what to do, instead of leading them to find out things and so 
learn to help themselves. Fresenius, one of Liebig’s assistants, 
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who became the great leader in analytical chemistry, prepared 
tables such as are in use to the present day—to give training in 
analytical chemistry. This was the origin of what some of us 
irreverently dubbed test tubing. The training became a mere drill, 
for the most part: the student memorised and rarely troubled to 
think for himself. The appearance of a blue colour on adding 
ammonia to a liquid in a test tube meant copper—why ammonia 
should be added and why copper gave a blue colour with it, nobody 
cared to ask: it just did. In like manner, students were saved the 
trouble of learning to know the materials Nature provides, in the 
only possible way, by handling them and studying their behaviour 
in the laboratory and by reading what was known about them: 
instead, the information was rapidly imparted in lectures, in the 
course of which specimens were produced and demonstrations given 
to illustrate this or that statement. Such demonstrations were 
and are to the present day falsely called ‘experiments’: they are 
not and can never be, the attitude of mind engendered being totally 
different from that of the experimenter. The experimenter seeks 
for an answer to his question: he does not do a sum to prove that 
the answer to it is what he is told it will be. ‘ Oxygen is a supporter 
of combustion: to show you that it is, I burn phosphorus in it.’ 
To call this an experiment is to falsify words. Yet even the most 
distinguished and practical public lecturers consistently and 
persistently fall into the error. At the Royal Institution they 
all do it. 

Thus it came about that the experimental method of the early 
workers faded out of chemistry especially—killed by numbers and 
still more by the very human desire we teachers have, as far as 
possible, to be spared the serious trouble of teaching. 

You know that such a method is impossible in learning, let us 
say, carpentry. You don’t learn to plane by hearing a plane 
described and seeing a fellow run one along a plank and cut shavings 
from it. You don’t learn music by attending concerts. You don’t 
learn a language in such a way—you must sit down to it and get 
it into your brain box by your own effort: of course at times you 
need to be helped out of difficulties by explanations and criticism. 

Fifty years’ experience has made me a reactionary. The only 
subjects which can be made real subjects of study in school seem 
to me to be languages, mathematics and manual training of all 
kinds. In-these the teacher cannot do the work for you, you 
must do it for yourself and be disciplined by doing it. I am inclined 
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to advocate these and to drop out natural science from the school 
course—until it be made experimental. 

The essence of natural science is the experimental method. 
It is born and bred of experimental inquiry—the art of solving 
problems by asking practical questions and pondering the answers 
—the art of seeking for evidence and considering it judicially. 
It is possible to give a twist to all teaching, at least in natural 
science, so that it may savour of this process. 

The slow-witted educational world is gradually seeing this. 
To-day, the University course is capped by a year of research 
work—admittedly in order that the student may learn to run alone 
and do something himself. This should be the one great object 
of the whole of school and college life—to attempt it at the end is 
but to put a weak roof upon a building without secure foundations 
and only a bit of wall here and there. The kind of work that is 
being done by all but a few who have genius, is proof of this: it is 
usually little more than the equivalent of working out a new example 
in a set of exercises given in a mathematical text book. A deter- 
mines the conductivity of solution X, B of solution Y, C of solution 
Z—probably it doesn’t in the least matter what their conductivities 
are. Such work is not experimental—it is a mere exercise in 
measurement. Most physical work is of this order. We are all 
born inquirers, born experimenters—there is no other way open to 
us than to learn from experience. In childhood, however, the time 
soon comes when our juvenile intelligence gets beyond the intelli- 
gence of those about us who have either been deprived of the habit 
of thinking or never had it—so we are put to school to be trained 
into incuriosity. Some day, when the method of sound scientific 
thought prevails, at least among the leaders, the attempt will be 
made to cultivate rather than curb our natural intelligence through- 
out the school period. I am not sure that it will succeed. In pre- 
historic days the growth of intelligence in their dependants must 
always have been awkward to the ruling caste, and anyone who 
attempted to show it would have been knocked on the head if he could 
not be brought within the governing circle. We know that we are 
subject to bodily change at special periods of life—maybe, through 
a process of evolution, some chemical influence comes in at an 
early period to diminish intelligence. I should be inclined to suspect 
this inclination, were it not that, in more than a few cases, I have 
observed that the decay sets in on entering school. We all resent 
the superior fellow, you know. 
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One last point I will make in your interest. Some, if not many 
of you, those who propose to take up natural science, sooner or 
later, will be asking anxious questions as to your future course of 
study. The range of school and college study, both in breadth and 
depth, will therefore be a matter of importance to you. 

The experimental science of schools should be one and indivisible, 
not chemistry, nor physics, nor biology separately. These specific 
names should go from the time-table. Primarily, it should be the 
study of a method rather than of a subject. The object being to 
understand ourselves and the outside world in relation to ourselves, 
there must be as little division as possible, if any, into special 
branches, one or other of which may be attempted and the others 
left. Hitherto, too little attention has been given to biological 
study—this defect has to be remedied when teachers can be found. 
They cannot be found, because the subject has been so neglected. 
I venture to say that there is not a single competent teacher of the 
great subject of Agricultural Science to-day. Medical science, all 
the biological branches, are terribly behind—for lack of broad and 
intensive training in scientific method and in chemistry. It is for 
your generation to make sound scientific thought prevail. School 
must be the place in which foundations are laid, again let me say— 
particularly of method. At present, far too much is attempted. 
What is worse, the training is all given on special and professional 
lines—not on those of a general culture calculated to develop 
ability. The great problems awaiting solution, especially on the 
biological side, are all what may be called borderland problems: 
success depends upon being able to envisage them from all necessary 
points of view—not merely from one. Take the requirements of 
school. Men who know single subjects fairly well are there in 
plenty. Men who have sufficient feeling in several to be able to 
work out a properly logical, elementary scientific course of Nature 
Study aresimply not to be found. We have not yet even learnt that 
geology is an indispensable part of geography: scarcely a football 
player knows what clay is. Breadth of interest in natural science 
is nowhere cultivated. Herein lies your opportunity. 

Another failing we have is that we do not know how to use 
books. What students should know is where the information 
they desire and need is likely to be found and how to find and 
assimilate it. Under our present system, they are forced to 
become walking dictionaries, to an absurd extent. The burden of 
knowledge is becoming intolerable—we must determine what is 
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fundamental and the amount of necessary carriageable knowledge, 
leaving the student some time for mental digestion and reasoned 
assimilation. To make the required change will not be easy— 
examiners guard the gates. School and University form with these 
a vicious circle—and there is much money behind the present 
system preventing unselfish change. The several parties must be 
brought into effective honest communion ; the matter is one of 
such supreme importance that it must soon be treated as one of 
public urgency, even brought before Parliament. 

The seniors among you may realise how dramatic a situation 
lies before you—how great a part you may easily play. The juniors 
may not, but the changes to be wrought are so many and so difficult 
to carry out, that they have time to learn their part and get in 
long before the finish. Wherever Waterloo may have been won, 
I would urge you, on leaving your playing fields, to attempt a still 
greater victory: the victory of mind over the current ignorance 
that now so greatly endangers our ultimate national safety and 


moral security. 
Henry E. ARMSTRONG. 
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BULLS. 


‘Tue bull! The bull!’ The Major, just home on leave from 
India, looked across the Highland stream in which he was trying for 
a salmon, to see his uncle, the old General, gesticulating, pointing and 
yelling on the opposite bank. He turned round, and just in time. 
Not twenty yards away, charging downhill over the heather 
straight at him, was a Highland bull. He waited not upon the order 
of his going, but walked straight into the river till the water was 
over waist high. Luckily the infuriated animal did not also take to 
the river, but halted on the bank, bellowing and pawing the ground. 
The sight appeared to amuse the old General, for he burst into roars 
of laughter. ‘ Gaff him, you fool; why don’t you gaff him?’ The 
Major, fearing an attack of malaria from his wetting, didn’t appre- 
ciate the joke at the moment and, by carefully picking his way, 
arrived safely on the far bank, soaked through to his shoulders. 

A few days afterwards the river was in splendid trim, so the two 
tried their luck again, but this time it was the uncle who was on the 
far bank. The old chap had quite forgotten the incident of the 
previous week and was horrified to hear his nephew suddenly shout, 
‘Look out, Uncle, the bull! the bull!’ 

Without pausing to look round, the old General dashed waist- 
deep into the river and, when he thought himself safe, turned his 
head to see the foe. The landscape was clear, there was no bull! 
‘ Gaff him, Uncle ; why don’t you gaff him ?’ and the old General 
waded back to shore, realising that his nephew had been getting a 
bit of his own back. 

Well, that story ended all right, but, seriously speaking, a loose 
bull can be a very dangerous beast ; for myself, I would honestly 
rather meet an escaped tiger. The latter, if you kept quiet, would 
very possibly take no notice of you, but a bull is a brute without 
sense or fear, and charges anyone he sees from mad instinct. 

Up in the North of England, in many miles of tramping with rod 
and gun, I have never yet seen a loose bull. (Here I must stop a 
moment to touch wood, say ‘ absit omen,’ and perform other magic 
rites to avert the consequences of idle boasting.) But elsewhere, in 
the South, in Devon and Cornwall, and most of all’among the Welsh 
mountains, loose bulls are common and a very real danger carefully 
to be avoided, especially by women and children. 

A young friend of mine had a nasty adventure in Wales. He was 
walking up a mountain, the lower slopes of which were divided into 
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large fields of heather and bracken by loosely built stone walls, with 
the intention of reaching a tarn nearly at the top, where he hoped to 
get a shot at wild duck. In the middle of one of these fields was a 
cromlech of some antiquarian interest, so, as time was no object, 
he got over the wall to have a look at it. As he was examining it, 
to his horror, a bull which had been lying down, unseen by him, in 
the thick fern, arose and approached with obviously hostile inten- 
tions. What was to be done? The wall was too far to reach, as 
these Welsh mountain bulls are as swift and active as goats, and the 
cromlech too low to climb out of reach. While he hesitated the 
brute charged and, to avoid it, he slipped round the other side of 
the cromlech. 

Then the bull appeared round the corner, and again he dodged 
round the great stones. 

This game of hide and seek went on for a quarter of an hour, by 
which time my friend was getting exhausted, as the going was very 
rough and he had the extra weight of his gun. Moreover, if he 
tripped and fell, he knew that would be finis for him. At last, in 
despair, he fired at the brute at close range with No. 4 shot, and it 
fell dead, as at such a short distance the whole charge entered its 
head. 

Next ensued a law suit. The farmer placed a fancy price on the 
animal, and my friend, though quite expecting to have to pay it, as 
he was not too well off consulted a local solicitor in the hope of 
saving some of the expense. 

That cromlech saved him again. 

Apparently, being an ancient monument, it had at one time been 
handed over by the ground landlord as national property. Con- 
sequently a right of way to visit it was established, and the law 
forbids bulls being let loose on any right of way, and the farmer had 
not a leg to stand on. In one way it was rough luck on him, but 
our sympathy was considerably diminished by the exorbitant and 
grasping spirit he had displayed when he thought he had the ae 
in his own hands. 

I had two unpleasant encounters with bulls myself on the 
slopes of the same mountain. 

The first time I had been fishing, accompanied by a boy of ten, 
and suddenly a thick mist came on. We made our way homewards 
carefully down the slopes and were just nearing the end of a big field, 
when suddenly, a few yards away in the mist, we saw a bull. Luckily 
the stone wall was close to us and we both scrambled up it; it was 
quite eight feet high, and there was the risk of bringing it toppling 
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down on us, but we had no time to pick and choose. The bull stopped 
short ten yards from us, bellowed with rage and threw great pieces 
of turf above his head. To our horror, his bellows were answered on 
the other side, and there, in the next field, was another bull who had 
come up, attracted by his neighbour’s voice. 

Like cats we picked our way along the top of that wall, accom- 
panied by a bull roaring on each side, for over 100 yards, when we 
reached a cross wall over which we dropped in deep thankfulness 
for our escape. The responsibility of having to look after the 
youngster made it doubly anxious for me. 

The other adventure in Wales, though not so terrifying, was 
alarming enough. I had staying with me a delightful young French- 
man, a vicomte with an historic chiéteau, who had come over to 
improve his English and incidentally to pick up as much of English 
sporting ways as he could. I lent him a gun, took my own, and 
paid a Welsh shepherd to act as ghillie and guide to a marsh which 
was reputed to hold plenty of snipe, besides the chance of an 
occasional teal. 

We were well on our way, again up the mountain, when my heart 
stood still, as I saw a large bull coming in our direction. 

‘Look!’ I said to David Jones, the shepherd, ‘ there’s a bull!’ 
‘Yes, indeed,’ he replied with unconcern, ‘it is Owen Griffith’s bull; 
he is very quiet.’ As he spoke, the beast put his head down and 
galloped towards us. I slipped a couple of No. 4 into my gun, 
determined at any cost to turn him away from us, and raised it to 
my shoulder. ‘ Wait,’ said David, ‘I will put the dog on him,’ and 
immediately he set the collie, who was at his heels, against the 
monster. In spite of my anxiety I couldn’t help laughing. The 
collie yapped at the bull’s heels and, when the creature turned to 
attack his active foe, the dog ran round behind him again, and the 
bull had to execute another volte-face. While this duel was going on, 
Philippe, who disliked the whole business extremely, made for the 
gate of the field so fast that, as the saying goes, ‘ you couldn’t see 
his heels for dust,’ and when he reached it, half leapt, half fell over it 
into safety. I walked more demurely but as fast as I could, trying 
not to exhibit the funk I was in, and also thankfully got over with 
more haste than dignity. Old David took his own pace, secure in 

his trust of his dog, but using every manner of swear-word in Welsh 
towards the bull; if I were to translate half he said, no reputable 
journal would dare to print this story. Why does swearing in Welsh 
sound so much worse than in English ? 
This proves that you can trust no bull. Those with the best 
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reputation, at some time or another, suddenly appear to go mad for 
no apparent reason, like a must elephant. 

A very good example of this came within my experience just 
two years after, in Cornwall. A farmer acquaintance of mine had 
very kindly given me permission to shoot partridges on his land, with 
the warning : ‘ Don’t goin that one field. I keep my bull there and, 
though he knows me, he might turn nasty with strangers.’ 

‘Don’t worry,’ I said ; ‘if every partridge on your farm sat in 
that field, they’d be safe from me.’ 7 

At the same time I asked him why, in the name of common 
sense, he didn’t keep the brute tied up in a stall, especially as he had 
a family of no less than nineteen children. I almost wondered 
secretly whether that was why he did let the bull loose. Notice the 
sequel. 

One week after, as my friend was watering the beast in the 
farmyard, it suddenly broke away from him and hurled him violently 
to the ground. 

As he told me afterwards: ‘I crawled into the corner between 
the two walls and it came for me and caught me in the leg with its 
horns. What a horrible end! thought I, vainly trying to kick it on 
the nose as I lay helpless on my back. 

‘ Just then I saw my dog Shep jump the gate. He caught the 
bull by the tail and bit it. The bull turned on him, and round went 
Shep again at hisheels. I seized the opportunity to crawl, half dead, 
into the cowshed and managed somehow to get through the low 
window into the lane. When they found me I was unconscious, 
with three ribs broken, and bleeding from a large tear in my thigh, 
besides being badly bruised all over. My wife put me to bed and, 
even before the doctor arrived, by her orders my eldest boy had 
shot the bull over the gate.’ 

This was a quiet bull. No apparent reason for the sudden turn 
upon his master whom he knew so well. Was it professional 
jealousy ? 

Not many miles away from here my wife had rather an alarming 
experience. We were fishing the Tamar, and had been warned that 
there was a dangerous bull in one of the fields by the river, who only 
two days before had made the water bailiff take to the water to save 
himself. So we kept a very careful lookout on crossing into each 
field. There was a long, deep pool, bordered by a narrow strip of 
shore backed by a high bank, almost a cliff, with a steep path down 
at each end of it. As my wife was standing on the edge, casting, she 
heard a rattle of stones behind her, and behold, there was the 
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notorious bull descending one path evidently to slake his thirst, 
‘Good gracious!’ she said to herself, ‘ that’s one up to you,’ and 
without delay went up the farther path to the top. Whether the 
brute was feeling lazy, or whether he was too thirsty to bother about 
anything else, is a mystery. At any rate, my wife did not wait to 
observe his movements, but lost no time in covering the distance to 
the nearest fence some 200 yards away. The truly noble part of her 
behaviour was that she stuck stoutly to my rod, which she had 
borrowed, though it was a distinct hindrance going up the steep, 
bushy path. 

I remember, many years ago, being invited to tea in a big 
country house in Surrey. To my surprise the pompous butler 
entered bearing the tray, a menial task far beneath his dignified 
position. My hostess appeared equally astonished. ‘ Why, Rom- 
ford, didn’t John or William bring in tea?’ ‘ Well, my lady, it’s 
William’s afternoon off, and I regret to say that John has been 
tossed over a hedge by a bull.’ ‘Oh Lor! ’—this was my hostess’s 
unlikely, but actual exclamation—‘ I do hope he hasn’t torn his new 
livery.’ 

As a matter of fact the footman had been very lucky. He had 
taken a short cut, been chased by the bull, who caught him just as 
he reached the hedge and neatly lifted him clean over it with no more 
injury than a bruise or two: probably the fact that he was running 
at full speed at the time the bull’s head touched him gave the 
necessary impetus. 

What is one to do in such an emergency ? 

Well, first of all, don’t risk it ; if, on a country walk, you come 
to a field with only one animal in it, make quite sure it isn’t a bull 
before you enter the field. Supposing that you have entered a field 
and, half-way across, to your horror discover that there is a bull in 
it, the best thing to do is to walk—never run—as calmly but as 
swiftly as you can to the nearest boundary. I have often done this 
and escaped with no more than a cursory glance from the animal 
who, perhaps, has been quite harmless and quiet. 

If, by ill luck, I did get into a field and was charged by a bull, I 
think I should throw something towards the brute, my coat if I 
had nothing else, and hope that he might turn his hatred on to the 
article long enough to let me make my escape. But the best advice 
of all is: make sure you never get into the same field as the bull. 


F. M. Symonps. 
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Tar Company Commander folded the memo and returned it to its 
envelope. 
‘I’m afraid old Abdulla will have to go,’ he commented. 

The Subaltern looked up from the letter he was reading. ‘ Old 
Abdulla have to go! What’s the great idea ?’ 

‘A letter from H.Q. saying we have to discharge the old and 
decrepit. I expect it’s some decrease of establishment scheme. 
Anyway, have a look at it yourself,’ replied the Company 
Commander as he tossed the envelope across the table. 

The Subaltern opened the letter, read it,and swore. ‘The same 
old thing again,’ he grumbled. ‘ Always decrease and never 
increase. It’s about time Headquarters stopped sending us their 
measly recruits, and let us hang on to our old soldiers.’ 

‘Quite right, sonny,’ answered his companion. ‘It’s the old 
soldiers who keep up the old traditions of the regiment, and we 
certainly want as many as possible in this God-forsaken country. 
However, we can’t completely ignore this order. Let’s see, now, 
Abdulla is about the only really old soldier left in your platoon ? ’ 

‘Yes, worse luck,’ moaned the Subaltern. ‘ He’s a bit old I 
must admit, but he’s a sound, trusty old man for all that. I hate 
the idea of sending him down for discharge.’ 

‘Oh, by the way,’ he continued, ‘ I’ve just warned him for the 
river patrol.’ 

‘Well, there’s no colossal hurry, old man,’ replied the other. 
‘I’m pushing off a grain safari in a few days, and the old and 
decrepit can go down as escort. Let’s have a list of any more you 
may have for discharge.’ 

‘Right oh.’ The Subaltern gathered up his mail and rose to 
depart. ‘But I should dearly like to tell Headquarters what I 


think of them,’ he murmured as he left. 


The midday sun beat down mercilessly on the dry river-bed, 
causing the blue-grey heat to shimmer vaguely over the white 
expanse of sand. 

Not a breath of wind stirred the parched and crackling leaves 
of the giant Borassus palms which fringed both banks of the water- 
course. A misty haze lay over the burnt-up plain, dotted here and 
there with withered thorn bushes : a seared and arid desolation, 
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No. 3461 Lance-Corporal Abdulla Abdullahi sat in the scanty 
shade of a lofty palm, unwinding his puttees preparatory to a brief 
midday halt. His coal-black skin, wrinkled like parchment, with 
the tribal furrows on his hollow cheeks, denoted the Sudanese from 
the Upper Nile. The worn medal ribbons on his khaki blouse and 
a wound stripe on his left sleeve denoted his part in the sterner 
dushman against the Geremani. The unkempt state of his patched 
shorts and dusty frayed blue puttees somewhat belied the polish of 
his leather equipment and well-cared-for Lee-Enfield. 

Slowly he unwound his ragged puttees, dusted them carefully, 
then rolled them up neatly and placed them by his rifle. His 
whole tone was that of utter weariness, as he leant back against the 
rounded bole of the Borassus palm. 

Abdulla was tired and hungry after the long morning’s march. 
He could allay the pangs of hunger by a hurriedly cooked meal, but 
he had no leisure to rest his weary limbs. A further three hours’ 
marching was necessary before they would reach the river-path 
which he had been ordered to watch. And the Commandant had 
told him most definitely to be there at least an hour before sunset. 

“It is all very well for these young recruits,’ he grumbled to 
himself, as he rubbed his aching knee-joints. His bones were 
stiff, and he realised he was not as young as he used to be. Truly, 
the Commandant had spoken aright. He was too old, only fit 
for discharge, like his oldest wife whom he had thrown out of his 
hut to make room for the more comely Asha. 

He drowsily considered his impending discharge, and somehow 
the idea of leaving the regiment did not appeal to him. The life 
of a soldier was the full limit of Abdulla’s horizon ; he could imagine 
nothing else. Had not his father Abdullahi been a Shawish with 
Emin Pasha, and were not his own two sons even now bugler 
boys at headquarters ? 

The old soldier sighed, then stretched himself and yawned. 
Where was that idler, Juma, and why had he not got ready the food ? 

A wisp of smoke drifted up from the sandy river-bed below, 
where Private Juma bin Raschid was engaged in cooking the mid- 
day meal for the small party which consisted of three askaris under 
the old lance-corporal. The remaining two were on the farther 
bank, posted there previously by Abdulla to give the alarm in case 
hostile Turkana cattle-raiders or Habash poachers happened to be 
in the vicinity. 

“Ho! Juma, there,’ called down Abdulla, ‘ the food, is it not 
ready yet, you idler ? ’ 
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‘Ready, corporal, ready,’ shouted back Juma, looking up from 
his task of stirring the thick, oily mess. 

Abdulla slowly straightened himself, took up his rifle and walked 
down the bank, joining the askari by the fire. They both squatted 
down on their haunches and ate their meal, dipping greasy hands 
into the still more greasy mess of Matama porridge in front of them. 
What was left of the meal was sent across to the two men on the 
opposite bank, and Abdulla, having regained the shade of the 
Borassus palm, proceeded to slumber awhile. 


The shadows were lengthening as the patrol neared the path 
which they had been instructed to watch. They had skirted the 
river-bank, now striking a well-trodden game track, now pushing 
their way through the tangled mass of long dry grass by the edge of 
the broad sandy watercourse. 

Wearily they trudged along in single file, Abdulla —_ up 
the rear. He was limping slightly and the sweat showed black 
through his khaki blouse, where the equipment rubbed into his 
back. A gaudy coloured cotton handkerchief was around his neck, 
showing up more vividly against his coal-black wrinkled skin. 
His eyes were blurred and bloodshot, and he stumbled frequently. 
His untutored brain held but the single thought that he was old and 
very tired. 

The leading askari, some little distance ahead, stopped suddenly, 
then waved back a signal. Abdulla brightened up. ‘Good,’ he 
thought ; ‘in truth this is the path which the Commandant told me 
to camp near for the night.’ 

He knelt and examined the track. ‘ Allah is good,’ he said aloud ; 
‘the Turkana have not yet passed this way. We shall camp here 
to-night.’ 

He gave his orders to the waiting patrol, selected his camping 
site near the path overlooking the river-bed, and posted a sentry 
near at hand. A fire was lighted and the inevitable cooking-pot 
produced. One of the askaris clambered down the bank into the 
tiver-bed, and, digging a hole in the sand with his machete, proceeded 
to fill his water-bottle as the water slowly filtered into the hole. 

Abdulla, his work for the moment completed, threw himself on 
the ground. A sense of weariness overwhelmed him. ‘ In truth,’ 
he murmured, ‘it is as the Commandant says. I am indeed too 
old. It is only right that I be discharged from the regiment.’ 

The sentry on the bank, who had been intently gazing across 
the river, shifted his position slightly, looked again, then suddenly 
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raised his rifle to his shoulder and fired. The sharp report broke 
the stillness of the African twilight. Followed a moment of tense 
silence. The askaris by the fire, jumping up, seized their rifles and, 
crouching, looked across the river. The man with the water- 
bottle rose erect, looked over his shoulder for a moment in the same 
direction, then ran up the side of the near bank and joined his 
comrades. 

‘ Vita, vita! ’ (the enemy, the enemy) shouted the sentry, at the 
same time ejecting the empty cartridge case and reloading quickly, 

Lance-Corporal Abdulla Abdullahi drew himself up and walked 
across to the sentry. The tired weariness had left his eyes, which 
now shone with a look of stern determination. This was the 
moment in which he would vindicate himself; would show these 
young soldiers that being able to march was not the only thing that 
counted. 

He remembered vaguely his early training on the maidan some 
twenty odd years ago. 

‘ Volleys, load,’ was his instinctive order, rapped out in a clear, 
decisive voice. He was regardless at the moment of the fact that 
this order had been practically abolished, but his primitive, slow- 
moving and methodical mind clung to the memories of his early 
training. New-fangled orders had never appealed to Abdulla, 
though he had learnt them parrot-like, and parrot-like in this 
moment of excitement he had now forgotten them. 

‘Present. Fire!’ The volley crashed out, again breaking the 
stillness of the twilight, re-echoing dimly in the rocky hills behind. 

On the farther bank across the river dusky figures flitted from 
bush to bush, dimly seen in the fading light. A tall be-plumed 
warrior strode out into the open, shield in hand, and waved his 
spear in defiance. Almost on the instant he threw up his arms and 
pitched forward on his face, clawing at the sand for a moment, then 
was still. 

Boom! The deep report of an elephant gun sounded from 
across the river, nearly drowning the sharper cracks of the Lee- 
Enfields. The heavy bullet whined its way over the heads of the 
askaris on the near bank, bringing down a shower of crackling 
dom palm fruit in its flight. 

Crack—crack—crack, from across the river. The raiders had 
high-velocity rifles also. ‘ Habash with rifles,’ grunted Abdulla, 
“and Turkana spearmen also, many as the grass in truth.’ 

The man nearest him who had previously acted as sentry 
suddenly doubled up, hand pressed against his side, still clutching 
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his rifle—then slowly crumpled up in a heap. Abdulla glanced 
down at him and his face grew troubled. ‘ Wallahi,’ he murmured, 
‘this is indeed a bad business.’ 

He ran over and joined Juma, who was busily engaged in ex- 
pending his ammunition, uselessly for the most part, and clapped 
him on the back. ‘Cease fire, thou fool!’ he shouted in his ear. 
‘Do thou return speedily to the Boma and tell the Commandant 
that this is a big affair. The Habash are here with rifles ; Mustapha 
is killed and but two of us remain. Tell the Commandant to come 
with haste. Go quickly.’ 

He watched the young soldier run off up the path in the shadow 
of the stunted thorn bushes, then turned and again proceeded to 
load and fire at the dimly moving objects on the farther bank. 
He had as yet no thought of retiring, but he vaguely wondered 
what his Commandant would do under the circumstances. He 
lifted his hand and gravely whisked away an imaginary mosquito 
as a ricochetting bullet whirred past his ear. Then a thought 
struck him suddenly. What if they were all killed ? The Habash 
would steal their rifles and ammunition. That would indeed be 
bad. Had not all his Commandants, ever since the days when he 
had been on the square as a recruit, told him that it was a very bad 
‘destur ’ (tradition) to lose a rifle on the frontier? The regiment 
had never lost a rifle yet, and he would not break the destur of the 
regiment if he could help it. The old Sudanese was imbued with 
tradition. No matter what his other faults may have been, the 
spirit and destur of the regiment were his gods, and thus sacred to 
him. The thought troubled him. He did not wish to retire, but 
the possibility of losing the rifles under his charge disturbed him. 

A shot from the near bank showed that the Habash had crossed 
the river-bed lower down, and were now endeavouring to out- 
flank the little party. That fact decided Abdulla. He stepped 
across the path and spoke hurriedly to the one remaining askari. 
‘Fadlmulla,’ he said, ‘ Juma has gone back to tell the Commandant 
of this affair. Mustapha is killed. Do you now seize his rifle and 
equipment together with your own, and proceed to the place of our 
midday halt, and there await me. I shall hold these Habash till 
you have gone.’ 

FadImulla ceased firing, looked in the direction of the prostrate 
Mustapha, and left the friendly cover of the palm tree from which 
he had been firing. As he reached his dead companion, he seemed 
to trip, rose erect again, then crashed forward on his face. His 
legs twitched convulsively once or twice—then he too lay still. 
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Abdulla ran forward—turned the man over to see if he were dead— 
then hastily proceeded to take off the equipment of the two askaris, 
which he hung round his neck. Then he stood up—deliberately 
emptied his magazine in the direction of the enemy, and seizing the 
rifles of his fallen comrades, made off at a slow trot down the path. 


The Southern Cross lay low on the horizon, the brilliancy of 
its constellation somewhat dimmed by the light of the full moon, 
now high in the heavens, which shed a silver grey lustre over the 
desolate plain. Away on the left, the longer shadows of the tall 
Borassus palms denoted the winding course of the river-bed, the 
sand of which showed up white like sparkling snow in the brilliant 
silver rays. From the far distance came the mournful howl of a 
solitary hyena, that ill-omened prowler of the night, followed by the 
sharp yap of a jackal, closer at hand, sounding shrill in the ghostly 
silence of the African night. A long-tailed nightjar flapped its 
uncertain way out of the belt of palms and, dodging in and out of 
the stunted thorn bushes, at last came to rest in a patch of black 
burnt grass out on the open plain. A flock of plover rose fluttering 
into the air, protesting loudly at the presence of an intruder, and 
circling wildly, eventually alighted again at the spot whence they 
rose. 

A weary figure in dirty khaki drill was stumbling along the 
rough track which wound its way between the palms on the river 
bank. Two rifles were slung crosswise over his back ; a third was 
over his shoulder, the buttplate resting in his left hand. His right 
hand clutched a gaudy coloured cotton handkerchief, now saturated 
with blood, which ever and again he pressed to his mouth. A dark, 
wet stain showed up on his khaki blouse over his right breast, 
denoting that he had not been allowed to retire unmolested. His 
eyes were bloodshot and staring, fixed ever on the path as he 
shambled along. His dry lips muttered at times to himself—the 
mouthings of his sub-conscious mind. Far back in the deeper 
recesses of his brain was but one thought—to push on and report to 
his Commandant. Frequently would he stumble and fall—as often 
again with difficulty rise and stagger forward. But each such 
resting place was marked by a pool of blood—ever increasing as the 
involuntary halts grew more and more frequent. 

There came a time, however, when the drooping figure did not 
rise again; but lay in its tracks, an inert, grotesque and shapeless 
heap, with an ever-widening pool of blood dripping slowly out from 
the wound in the right breast. 
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The Southern Cross dipped and faded out of sight over the 
horizon. The moon, now well over towards the west, seemed to 
lose its brilliance as the grey diffused light of dawn appeared slowly 
in the east, heralding the blood-red glory of the new African day. 


The sun was barely topping the far-away haze on the eastern 
horizon when the safari came into sight over the crest of the slope 
leading down to the palm-skirted river-bed. They were travelling 
fast—a long line of khaki, in single file, winding along the narrow 

ath. 
’ As the point neared the river-bank, a cloud of vultures rose up, 
and circling slowly, took up their post of vantage on the tops of 
the Borassus palms, awaiting the meal which was so nearly theirs. 
The point moved forward, then stopped and clustered around an 
object on the path. The two Europeans riding at the head of the 
column pushed on quickly, and soon overtook the point. 

‘My God,’ said the one, ‘ it’s old Abdulla ! ’ 

They both dismounted and handed over the bridles of their 
mules to one of the native soldiers. 

‘Poor old chap—he’s done in completely,’ said the other, 
taking out a flask from his haversack. ‘Good heavens, he’s got 
three rifles with him! That means that the rest of the patrol are 
scuppered.’ 

He motioned to his orderly, who handed him an enamel cup into 
which he poured some whisky, then knelt down by the wounded 
man and, pillowing his head on his arm, forced some of the neat 
spirit into his mouth. 

Abdulla stirred, spluttered slightly, then opened his eyes and 
fixed them on the face of his officer bending over him. His voice 
was very low. ‘ Effendi,’ he began, ‘ Effendi, it is true. I am too 
old, I can no longer march and you will discharge me.’ The officer’s 
voice was husky and his eyes were dim as he replied. ‘No, no, 
Abdulla,’ he said. ‘Truly you area brave man. You have indeed 
done well.’ : 

The quavering voice of the old soldier was less audible. ‘ Yes, 
you will discharge me Effendi, but’— and the tired eyes 
brightened slightly—‘ they did not take the rifles. See—I have them 
here—and the equipment.’ The fluttering lids closed—the weary 
head drooped. 


The old Sudanese had taken his discharge. 
Four Supan1. 











MRS. PIOZZI’S FIRST LOVER. 
BY E. 8S. ROSCOE. 


Dr. Jounson had many friends in ‘the Commons,’ as Doctors’ 
Commons was popularly called, the professional home of the 
Advocates and Proctors who practised in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
in the High Court of Admiralty and, in time of war, in the Prize 
Court, the sittings of all of which were held in the Hall of Doctors’ 
Commons. Lord Stowell—Dr. Scott as he was in Johnson’s day— 
and others are mentioned from time to time in the pages of Boswell. 
It is therefore surprising that from first to last the name of Sir 
James Marriott, who was Stowell’s predecessor and was Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty from 1778 to 1798, does not appear. 
Considering the interest which Dr. Johnson took in the law and in 
lawyers whom he observed, criticised and liked, it is somewhat 
remarkable that nothing is said by the Doctor’s biographer of a 
man who filled an important legal position and whose name must 
often have been mentioned by men with whom Johnson talked from 
day to day. It is the more surprising because Johnson, being the 
intimate friend of Mrs. Thrale, could hardly have been ignorant of 
an episode in the early life of that remarkable woman. 

In 1760, when Hester Salusbury was nineteen, James Marriott, 
a young advocate of three years’ standing and thirty years of age, 
proposed to her. At that time her uncle, Sir Thomas Salusbury, 
was Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, and lived, when in the 
country, at Offley Place, near Hitchin in Hertfordshire, a house 
built in 1600, the property of his wife, a daughter of Sir Henry 
Penrice, who, on her death in 1759, bequeathed it to Sir Thomas. 
‘ Here,’ says Mrs. Piozzi years after, ‘ I reigned long.’ 

Salusbury is commemorated by a monument in the church by 
Nollekens, an enormous structure out of proportion to the small 
chancel against the south wall of which it rests. A high tree 
reaches nearly to the ceiling, from its branches hangs heavy drapery 
in folds, beneath are two life-size figures of Sir Thomas and his 
second wife, to whom he bequeathed the estate, who present a laurel 
wreath to a pleasant-looking gentleman. On the opposite wall 
an angel in abundant robes holds aloft a medallion portrait of 
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Sir Henry Penrice, Salusbury’s predecessor as Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty. 

The ancient church, the mellow walls of the manor house a 
hundred yards from the church across an intervening green sward, 
and a few old cottages form a pleasant picture of the England which 
js passing away. One can, without difficulty, in this quiet corner 
of Hertfordshire, imagine on a Sunday in the eighteenth century a 
group passing over to the church: Sir Thomas, prosperous and 
important, with his amiable lady ; Hester Salusbury, with her small 
figure and bright, intelligent face ; James Marriott, courteous and 
self-assured. 

Not far from Offley Place is East Hyde, the house of another 
uncle where Hester was often to be found, but it was in Sir Thomas’s 
house that Marriott met Hester Salusbury. Mrs. Piozzi tells in her 
‘Autobiographical Memoirs’ that after the death of her aunt, 
Salusbury’s first wife, the house ‘was even haunted by young men 
who made court to the niece.’ She was a very vivacious and 
intelligent girl, Marriott was a young man who had already done well 
at Cambridge, had taken the degree of LL.D. in 1757, and had been 
a Fellow of Trinity Hall since 1751 and, in 1764, was elected Master 
of the College—a position he held for nearly forty years, in fact till 
his death in 1803. Clearly, he had at this time a successful career 
before him academically and legally and therefore was taken up 
by so important a person as the Judge of the Admiralty Court who, 
too, was a Fellow of Trinity Hall. 

Marriott at any rate was confident and, as events showed, not 
unreasonably, of future success in life, for he wrote to Hester 
Salusbury and proposed to her, but by so doing he enraged the 
father and annoyed the daughter. John Salusbury of Bachygraig 
in Flintshire, unlike his brothers, was a spendthrift and with what 
his daughter graphically called ‘a red-hot temper.’ Since he 
was penniless, for he had long ago been obliged to leave his here- 
ditary home, one would have expected that Marriott’s proposal 
would have been thought at least worth consideration. Instead, 
he regarded it as an insult. His daughter showed him the letter, 
and ‘ she resents,’ he wrote in reply, ‘ the ill-treatment as conscious 
that she never gave any pretence to take such liberties with her. 
I think it hard that insolence and impudence should be suffered to 
interrupt the tranquil state of youth and innocence,’ and the irate 
squire ended his epistle by the threat that if Marriott continued, as 
he called it, ‘to insult my poor child,’ in other words, to press his 
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suit, ‘I will be avenged on you much to the detriment of your 
person.’ This violent letter was not quite the end of the episode, 
for in the early months of 1763 Hester Salusbury was engaged to 
the wealthy young brewer Henry Thrale, who figures so often in 
the pages of Boswell, and was married to him in July of that year. 
Marriott throughout life was not wanting in self-confidence, though 
he was in tact, and on June 30 he wrote a long letter to Hester 
Salusbury. She had never, he said, been out of his thoughts, and 
‘when I have thought of the cruel letter which I received near 
three years ago from your father, I shed tears’; more was written 
to the same effect and then he asked, oddly enough under the 
circumstances, for ‘ the greatest treasure in the world,’ which was 
that ‘of corresponding’ with her, and he concluded after saying 
he had sent ‘a little present of my poor compositions,’ with many 
lines of adulation and flattery. It was the letter of a foolish man of 
good intentions; throughout Marriott’s life both his folly and good 
intentions were recognised by those who knew him. Mrs. Thrale 
was not a person to suffer fools gladly, and on the letter she endorsed 
this snub: ‘ Miss Salusbury returns Dr. Marriott both his Book 
and his Letter, which she hopes will convince him that she does 
not chuse his correspondence.’ Marriott could scarcely have 
written as he did to Miss Salusbury if, between 1760 and 1763, he 
had not met her from time to time. She had, one surmises, found 
him a bore, and instead of being pleased by a rather admirable 
constancy, welcomed the opportunity of once and for all getting 
rid of him, and in none of her letters or her literary records do 
we again find him mentioned. He died, apparently unmarried, 
still Master of Trinity Hall, on March 21, 1803, at his house 
Twinstead Hall in Essex, as the Annual Register states, ‘ sitting 
in his chair,’ and was buried, as I find from the Parish Register, 
at Twinstead on March 29. He is commemorated by a stone, 
with a lengthy description of his career, in the wall of the 
modern church. This at one time was in the floor of the ancient 
edifice above the vault in which he was buried—sepulchrum fecit 
vivus exemplo Romanorum, as the inscription states. Near it is 
a stone, whereon is cut an epitaph from Marriott’s pen, piously 
enumerating the virtues of his mother—‘she was dutiful, prudent, 
affectionate, benevolent ’—and her family connexion. 

The rude treatment of Marriott, both by father and daughter, 
cannot be justified; and it was, one fears, a piece of snobbery. 
The Salusburys were absurdly proud of their Welsh ancestry, and 
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of being a county family. Marriott, on the contrary, was only the 
son of a London attorney and had entered college as a pensioner. 
The Salusburys regarded it as presumption in such a man to aspire 
to the hand of a girl of good family. When it came to the turn of 
Henry Thrale, his wealth made up for the lack of a long family 
tree, and moreover the troublesome father was dead before the 
engagement was definitely settled. 

Hester Salusbury probably was happier by marrying Henry 
Thrale, even though her happiness was of a modified kind, than 
she would have been had she become the wife of James Marriott. 
Thrale was a man of common sense and good nature, and the bright- 
nessof her mindand her husband’s wealth and hospitality enabled his 
wife to gather round her a society which she never ceased to enjoy. 
But Marriott would have perpetually annoyed her, even though he 
appreciated literature and art. He contributed, in 1755-56, three 
essays to the World, and in 1755 and 1760, several pieces to Dodsley’s 
Collection, among them an ‘ Ode to Ambition’ and ‘ To a Lady 
Making a Pincushion.? When Garrick retired, he wrote him a 
letter appreciative of his power as an actor. But good intentions, 
industry, and ability, though they enabled him to attain to im- 
portant academical and legal positions, were nullified throughout 
his life by egotism and want of common sense. Gray was perhaps 
a rather severe critic, but he probably fairly represented Cambridge 
opinion when he wrote to Norton Nicholls : ‘ his follies let us pardon 
because he has some feeling and means well.’ This sentence 
accurately summed up Marriott’s character and the judgment of 
his contemporaries. After all, feeling and good intentions redeem 
many faults, and one cannot but like the man who was thoughtful 
enough to place a stone above the grave of his gardener’s wife, the 
mother, it may be noted, of seventeen children, in Twinstead 
churchyard, on which he had engraved ‘ Respect the dead and 
imitate her virtues.’ 

Marriott’s indiscretions were more serious when sitting as 
Judge of the Prize Court at Doctors’ Commons than in the calmer 
atmosphere of Cambridge. It fell to him, for instance, in a case 
in 1778 to decide whether certain goods on a vessel captured by 
British privateers were the property of British subjects or of 
American colonists. It was essentially a case for the enunciation 
of a judicial opinion in a judicial manner. But Marriott could not 
restrain himself from abuse of the rebellious Americans. When 
he came to the Colonial Law regulating the retention of persons 
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desirous of remaining in North America as citizens of the young 
republic, he burst out : 


‘There is a wildness in this law that marks strongly the real 
character of the Americans; it is perfectly savage, and breathes 
the spirit of persecution, impressed with which (as having been 
persecuted or persecuting) the last settlers from hence went forth 
to sow the seeds of that civil war which they left behind them and 
of which now Great Britain reaps the harvest ; it is among the 
many proofs we find in the history of mankind that conquerors and 
new settlers in all ages have adopted, in a very great degree, the 
manners of the ancient inhabitants, and taken even the features, 
colours, and temper of the climate.’ 


This is one example only of his judicial indiscretions, but one cannot 
read Marriott’s judgments in the rather imperfect form in which 
they have been preserved, which show, it must be admitted, both 
learning and industry, without perceiving that he was very im- 
pulsive and, though well-intentioned, constantly injudicious. He 
was less deficient in talent than in soundness of judgment, is the 
accurate description which is given of him by an advocate of Doctors’ 
Commons who was his contemporary. 

That a man who must have come under the notice of Dr. Johnson, 
and whose indiscretions were frequently conspicuous, has escaped 
his vigorous censure and does not figure in Boswell’s or Mrs. Piozzi’s 
pages is, as I said at the beginning of this study, remarkable. Yet 
he must be considered as one of those who are in one way or 
another associated with Dr. Johnson, for anything which affects 
Mrs. Piozzi relates, in a sense, to Johnson. Marriott asa judge has 
been quite overshadowed by his famous successor, Lord Stowell, 
whose juridical influence has been felt even in this century. Yet 
he is a noteworthy figure and from one point of view can never be 
forgotten, for he strikingly personifies the ties which connected the 
Universities 9f Oxford and Cambridge with a small but important 
group of lawyers and with the Courts of Doctors’ Commons. The 
Hall, the Library, and the Chambers of the lawyers have vanished, 
their site is covered by modern buildings. Advocates and proctors 
and courts have alike disappeared. If one takes up Akerman’s 
* Microcosm of London,’ an illustration will be found of a sitting of 
the High Court of Admiralty, depicted by Rowlandson. We see 
the advocates in their scarlet robes, the proctors in more sober 
dress, and in the outer portion of the Court some of those grotesque 
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figures which always appear in every drawing by Rowlandson. 
And this, so far as I know, is the only pictorial representation 
which remains of the sitting of a Court in Doctors’ Commons. 

As at the same time a judge and a head, though as was not 
unusual very much of a non-resident head, of a college, Marriott 
had predecessors; Sir Leoline Jenkins was Principal of Jesus, 
Oxford, and Dr. David Lewis, in 1571, became head of the same 
foundation. With Marriott the close association which had existed 
for centuries between the Universities and the law in London began 
to cease. It is not, however, as legal historians that we have been 
regarding him, but rather as a man of considerable eminence in his 
time who entered for a while into the early life of Mrs. Piozzi. It 
is entertaining to surmise what would have been the course of her 
life if she and her irascible father had consented to her marriage 
with the young Cambridge Fellow and advocate who, a year after 
Hester Salusbury became Mrs. Thrale, was not only elected Master 
of Trinity Hall but was also appointed King’s Advocate, by which 
he became the representative of the Crown in the Prize Court and 
adviser on questions of international law. She would have had a 
salon in Cambridge as she had at Streatham, perhaps even in 
London, for not only was Marriott a judge for many years, but from 
1781 to 1784, and again from 1796 to his death in 1803 sat in the 
House of Commons. It would have been more academic and less 
cosmopolitan, but she would certainly have collected around her 
notable personalities, including very likely Dr. Johnson, and have 
illuminated the circle with her gaiety and wit, as the Doctor himself 
once wrote of her, ‘ delighting and delighted.’ But there would 
have been nothing like the ample and easy hospitality of 
Streatham, and if Marriott had discoursed on literature, law, and 
politics in the presence of Johnson, it is easy to imagine the vigour 
with which he. would have been assailed. 
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THE TAMARISK ISLANDS. 
BY MAJOR R. A. BAGNOLD. 


A Locust plague was overdue in Egypt. It was twelve years since 
the last serious attack. They had come, as always, out of the 
empty sky, no one knew whence, in swarm after swarm for several 
months. Vast sums were spent in fighting them. The whole 
country had been mobilised. Then they had gone away again into 
the vagueness of the desert. 

A few years ago the huge tracts of the Libyan Desert, south and 
west of Kharga Oasis for a thousand miles, were practically a closed 
book to human knowledge. Between Aswan and Wadi Halfa a 
chain of uninhabited water-holes runs out westward from the Nile, 
ending with Bir Terfawi, two hundred and fifty milesaway. Within 
camel distance of each other, these wells were known and roughly 
placed upon the map by old travellers. Beyond, and around, a 
great vagueness reached out into the Sahara, sterile, waterless, 
known to the Nile Bedouin only by legends of lost oases handed 
down from bygone generations. 

In 1923 Hassenein Bey, far away in the west, on his classic 
journey of two thousand miles from the Mediterranean coast to the 
Sudan, rediscovered the lost oases of Ouenat and Arkenu, but it 
was only with the advent of the caterpillar and six-wheeled car 
that any reconnaissance was possible westward from Egypt. In 
1925 Prince Kemal-ed-Din and Doctor Ball, setting out to the west 
from Bir Terfawi with a fleet of caterpillar cars, found for the first 
time the southern limit of the vast uncrossable sand-dune area of the 
north, and successfully reached Ouenat, thus linking up Hassenein 
Bey’s route with the known Egypt of the Nile. After that the 
country was forgotten again till recently the Desert Survey sent ovt 
B., the Geologist, who followed in wake of Kemal-ed-Din’s empty 
petrol tins. 

Some months later a message reached Cairo that there were 
locusts at Bir Terfawi, full grown and ready to breed. There was 
a chance now of finding out something of their mysterious origin, 
perhaps even of preventing an attack. Comyns, journeying west 
from Wadi Halfa in 1906, found locusts swarming in the desert on 
the occasional tamarisk mounds, and that year, too, locusts came 


to Egypt. 
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In January 1928 the Egyptian Government acted promptly. 
Areconnoitring expedition of experts was to be got together at once. 
Practically nothing was known about the country. If much vege- 
tation existed out there and a large swarm of young locusts was 
found, a great offensive was to be organised in which the Royal Air 
Force would co-operate in poison-spraying on a grand scale. The 
Botanist was placed in charge of the expedition, which consisted, 
besides, of the Entomologist and M. Effendi from the Egyptian 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Royal Air Force in the person of Flying 
Officer T. to seek out possible landing-grounds, and the writer, an 
officer borrowed from the British garrison, to act as Navigator. 

The Botanist worked unrestingly for four days getting things 
together. Transport was of course the great question. Luckily, 
three six-wheeled cars were in Cairo, and these were commissioned 
by the Government from the firm of Renault, who agreed to provide 
drivers. Le B., engineer and designer, who happened to be in Cairo, 
would come himself if he were allowed to bring his own cook. There 
being difficulty with the railways about a special train, the cars 
went on ahead by mud road up the Nile for three hundred odd miles 
to Oasis Junction, whence they would be railed on the Western 
Oasis Railway across the hundred and fifty miles of rock plateau 
to Kharga Oasis, the starting-point. A laconic press announced in 
Cairo: ‘The expedition to Bir Terfawi has started. They have 
taken with them many provisions.’ 

At 4 a.m. on January 18, 1928, a misty morning, four sleepy 
passengers stepped out of the warm comfort of the Luxor Express. 
The engine whistled irritably at being stopped at such a place, 
and the sumptuous sleeping-cars with their moneyed tourists glided 
away into the darkness. There were no lights at the junction. 
The occasional passenger for the one weekly train to Kharga does 
not warrant that extravagance. A bitter Nile fog hung about, and 
our boots picked up the freshly damped mud of the platform in 
sticky cakes. We groped our way across to the toy train, whose 
unlit outline we could just discern. A few ruffians slept on the 
platform anyhow, like heaps of sacking. We tripped over them, 
and one or two got up cursing, and sulkily helped carry our baggage. 
The one passenger compartment had only three seats, and smelt of 
stale humanity gone cold. It had no lamp. Greedy hands shot 
out of the gloom for baksheesh. We waited miserably. They 
must, we thought, have done things better in old days. Surely the 
priests of Ancient Egypt provided better accommodation for the 
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Soul on its last journey to the Islands of the Blessed than does the 
modern Western Oasis Railway. 

An engine arrived with the dawn. The platform woke up, 
Under the guttural abuse of a head-man they began slowly to load 
a truck with our supplies, dumped there by a previous train. We 
huddled for warmth against the wheezing little engine. Presently 
the train moved off a few miles to Qara, on the desert edge, the head- 
quarters of the line, and stopped for several hours. We had a 
welcome breakfast at Mustafa Omar’s coffee-hut. Spirits so far 
revived that the Entomologist and M. Effendi got out their nets to 
play with butterflies. But notforlong. A frantic telegram arrived 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. A court of inquiry would be 
held at once upon a bale of cotton lost in the Plant Department in 
Cairo. A suitable reply was sent. 

At last the train was on its way, puffing up a rocky wadi to the 
plateau of the western desert. The great cleft of the Nile dipped 
beneath the desert’s pebbly brow and vanished. We slept fitfully. 
The temperature rose. The Royal Air Force, wiser than the rest, 
produced a novel of the Dracula variety and settled himself for the 
day. Ever so often we stopped at a wayside cistern, which they 
filled from the tank truck on the train. A party of maintenance 
men would receive their weekly pay from an important official near 
the engine. Meanwhile the crowd of Bedouin on the truck-tops 
strayed about and had to be collected before we could proceed. 
Between cisterns we stopped while the driver ran off and climbed 
a telephone pole to disentangle wires. 

The Botanist looked out in vain for plants. There was nothing 
but rock—hard grey limestone worn smooth by sand-blast till at 
some angles it shone as burnished platinum in the sun. In places 
spherical boulders sat about over miles of country like fields of 
melon. 

Towards evening the plateau fell away ahead, and the outline 
of the distant cliffs rose opposite, in the west, across the great 
depression of Kharga. The train began to climb down the escarp- 
ment from terrace to terrace, with much squeaking of brakes, 
through a succession of jagged gorges half filled with drift sand 
which in places overflowed the track. 

Across the bottom of the great oasis the railway is’ fighting 
a losing battle with the sand, for the three hundred-mile column of 
the Abu Moharik Dunes, creeping down from the north, has reached 
the northern cliffs and pours over year by year, while its advance 
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ard of isolated crescent bun-shaped dunes marches down the 
length of the depression in echelon, rolling inexorably over villages, 
palm groves, and water springs. Abandoned stretches of railway 
track show where old diversions have been made to let a dune 
move through. One monster at the present time has its out- 
stretched horns just over the track, and gangs of little men, like 
the ‘ seven maids with seven mops,’ struggle to keep it clear. 
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It was dark when we reached Kharga Station. A decrepit Ford 
met us. There was some trouble in starting owing to a total lack 
of water and oil in the car, but we were bounced off in low gear 
through a mile of deep sand to Mustafa Omar's hotel. In the 
unusual event of a visitor coming to Kharga, that enterprising man 
travels to the Nile Valley, opens up his coffee-hut at Qara for 
breakfast, closes it, travels back with his client, and opens up his 
hotel in ‘ The Islands of the Blessed.’ 

Dinner that night was rather a scratch affair. The floor was 
covered with our kit, and most corners were littered with potato 
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sacks, poison sprays, and whisky boxes (full of everything but 
whisky, which was unfortunately with Le B. in the cars). The 
relish of the good Mustafa’s excellent turkey was a little marred, 
at the start, by a powerful smell of cyanide from the direction of 
the kitchen. It turned out to be nothing worse than the Ento- 
mologist’s killing bottles upset by the one lugubrious waiter in 
search of drinks. 

The next day was spent in comparative idleness by all except 
the untiring Botanist, whose ‘ many provisions ’ were not complete. 
The Royal Air Force and the Navigator borrowed a Government 
Ford and pushed off, the former to prospect for landing-grounds. 
Returning, they found great activity. Herr A., the locust expert, 
had arrived with the Minister of War by special trolley on their 
way farther west to Dakhla Oasis. Food was pouring in—five 
hundred eggs, fifty pounds of dates in petrol tins, several hundred 
Dakhla oranges, and a crate or so of chickens. In the evening the 
Firm of Renault arrived by special train—Le B., Tony, Plet, and 
Suliman the cook. Rarely since the Senussi invasion had the 
station been so busy. Orders in English, French, and Arabic 
floated about, and with a pretty exhibition of driving the cars 
climbed off the rickety little trucks. 

Next morning Tony and Plet worked beneath the cars with 
spanners and grease and a chatter of French, while the rest of us 
humped stores into every spare space above. By a miracle it all 
went on—fifty cases of petrol, water for many days, half a ton of 
poison and the same amount of food, potatoes and spare parts, kits 
and bug-hunting paraphernalia, even a row of trees in pots sent by 
the Minister to be planted in the desert on the outposts of the 
kingdom of Egypt. 

We left in the afternoon, Le B.’s car ahead with the five 
passengers in rows as trippers in a charabanc, followed by Plet with 
a grotesque vehicle festooned with Suliman’s cooking-pots and 
decked gaily with the Minister’s precious trees, while Tony, with 
two tons of stores, and Suliman the cook brought up the rear. 

The course led west at first, along the regular Dakhla car tracks 
through deep sand and dunes for fifteen miles. The cliffs, which 
used to form the south-west boundary of the oasis, have been blown 
away by the wind. Only red sandstone cones and low outcrops of 
hard rock remain, sticking up through plains of sand that reach 
away westward indefinitely. 

All vegetation, all life, ceased. We passed the last feature 
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marked on the map—a black rock cone—and turned south-south- 
west on our main bearing. The tracks of the Geologist’s last return 
to civilisation a month or so before were still fairly clear, and here 
and there Kemal-ed-Din’s caterpillar marks, three years old, were 
yet visible across patches of shingle. The Royal Air Force was 
very busy that afternoon noting possible landing-grounds. At 
every stretch of smooth firm sand we were made to drive round in 
a hundred-yard circle. The marks of the thirty-six tyres should be 
visible from above for a month or so at least. 

In the evening we halted in the shelter of a low jagged ridge. 
The desert was red, dark rocks and bright red sand. Stony films, 
from under which the rock had rotted away, stood out purple like 
fungi. We had passed into a purely mineral world, unrelieved by 
plant, insect, or bird. The utter deadness of nature became almost 
oppressive. The night wascold. We scraped hollows for ourselves 
in the sand where least wind blew, and rolled up in blankets for the 
night. The thermometer dropped to a degree above freezing. 

Out of the darkness next morning a sleepy voice came from the 
charabanc where Le B. lay on spring cushions sheltered and com- 
fortable : ‘ Suliman—Tony—Plet—time to get up!’ Then silence, 
and no further move from the Firm of Renault till the cold business 
of unwrapping in a wind that had changed direction in the night 
was well under way elsewhere. Tea, a hurried breakfast, the cars 
filled with petrol, and we were away before sunrise into the limitless 
south-west. 

Gradually throughout the day the sand-flats widened and the 
rock outcrops became fewer. We had less trouble from the Royal 
Air Force. He had us mark out one or two more landing-grounds 
and then went tosleep. The land had become one great aerodrome. 

The charabanc was less heavily loaded than the other cars, and 
made better way. We would go ahead for an hour or so and wait 
for them. Their sound behind could be heard ten miles away, 
increasing in volume till, long before the cars were visible, every 
gear noise could be distinguished ; then, as they came nearer, it 
died away till normal sound appeared at the expected distance. 
It is a curious sound effect, like hearing through a telescope. I have 
heard the same thing in some parts of Sinai, but not so loud. 

We passed that night under a small solitary hill a hundred miles 
farther on, and continued the journey next day. There was now 
nothing to be seen except, at intervals, a range of unknown hills 
far away to the west. The rock outcrops dwindled down to mere 
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patches of pebble and ceased altogether. Only a boundless sand. 
sheet remained, whose tiny ripples glided by without perceptible 
motion of the car. As the surface warmed up, the mirage hovering 
in the distance approached to within half a mile. It surrounded 
us on every side like a vast sheet of water. We appeared to be 
crawling like flies across the upper surface of a ball slowly revolving 
in a shining pool. For hours no land in sight, not even a horizon, 
for the mirage curled up into the sky ; no seeing farther than a few 
hundred yards. We would stop to wait for the other cars, humming 
invisibly behind. Presently a sea-beast would break through the 
surface of the mirage, elongate quickly to become a factory chimney, 
and as quickly shrink to a motor-car as it reached the shore of reality, 
It was a crazy world such as Alice might have dreamed of. During 
a halt for food, a single dried-up tumbleweed went by, rolling over 
and over in a slow, preoccupied way. Then the mirage swallowed 
it up. One had almost expected it to pull out its watch like the 
White Rabbit, and hurry on. According to the Botanist, it must 
have broken loose in the Siwa country, five hundred miles to the 
north. 

We should be nearing Bir Terfawi now. Distances were a little 
difficult though, owing to the speedometers having been put on 
wrongly geared. One had to halve the reading and add an un- 
determined fraction between eight and ten per cent., and the answer 
was in kilometres. At last something showed up ahead. Dark. 
distorted mounds broke through the mirage. The sand dipped 
suddenly into a hollow a few hundred yards long, peopled with blue- 
green tamarisk clumps forced up by accumulated sand into tall 
cones called ‘ terabil,’ twenty feet in height. 

Leaving Le B. to wait for the other cars with the Royal Air 
Force, who happened to be asleep in the back seat, the remaining 
four of us made our way down into the hollow. There were camels 
here, and men. They were four Ababdi boys, left as a sort of little 
relay post by the Geologist. ‘Were there locusts here?’ ‘No; 
they had gone away.’ ‘How long ago?’ They didn’t know. 
“In what direction?’ They shrugged their shoulders: ‘ With the 
wind.’ ‘Where was Hawaga, the Geologist ?’ Again we failed to 
score. He had evidently gone away ‘ with the wind’ too. 

We looked about. In the centre of the hollow, sheltered by 
a group of terabil, stood a few date palms, and beneath, the water- 
hole that Kemal-ed-Din had scraped out and lined with petrol- 
cases three years ago, and the carcasses of one or two of his camels. 
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The palms had been badly eaten. Near by in a patch of shoosh 
grass were the shed skins of the young hoppers who had flown away. 
We had come too late. 

The scientists were eager to explore. No one had botanised or 
bug-hunted before between Kharga and the Sudan. The Ento- 
mologist wandered off and in a few seconds produced a large locust, 
as might a conjuror froma hat. The Botanist held a council of war. 
We must pursue the swarm through every bit of known and un- 
known vegetation as far as the Sudan border, searching for the 
lumps of white froth that would betray the eggs. We were also to 
collect all possible information of what plants were eaten, and of the 
general insect and plant life of the terabil country. 

We had forgotten about the Firm of Renault. An hour had 
passed, and now not even Le B. was anywhere to be seen. We 
scrambled through to the top of a tamarisk cone and waited. The 
eldest Ababdi came up with Le B.’s smart new wash-basin, which 
had adorned the bonnet of our charabanc, unused during the last 
few days’ waterless travel. He had the important air of one who 
has found the last relic of a lost comrade. It looked as if the cars, 
too, had gone away ‘ with the wind.’ We pictured them lost out- 
side, somewhere in that wretched mirage, and began to wonder how 
much food the Geologist had left with the Ababdi. Our fears were 
calmed when, half an hour later, the familiar humming could be 
heard. Tony had merely broken a back axle some miles back, and 
Le B. had gone to help. 

That evening there was a washing of bodies and clothes. The 
Bir, after the old water with its wriggling population had been baled 
out, was good and the water not too brackish. Suliman, as usual, 
produced a dinner worthy of ‘ Jimmy’s.’ No wonder Le B. insisted 
on bringing his own cook. We often wondered what went on inside 
that smiling black head. He slept and cooked, and appeared utterly 
indifferent to surroundings. Perhaps by long association with 
his wayward master he had grown blasé of strange places. Next 
morning we drove out with two cars along the old track of Kemal- 
ed-Din’s journey to Ouenat, two hundred and fifty miles to the west. 
The empty petrol tins still marked his way in an unending line. 
Presently another group of terabil appeared, the last outpost of 
vegetation in the west. Beyond, neither the Prince nor the Geologist 
had found any vestige of life. 

These cones, rising sometimes fifty feet sheer out of the pale 
sand, their slopes blackened with dead sticks of the struggling 
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tamarisk within, huddled close together as if for defence against the 
pitiless tide of sand, produce a queer sense of isolation. From the 
summits, from horizon to horizon, not a pebble visible to break 
the smooth surface of the sand. Seen from a distance, the few 
branches of living tamarisk at the tops appear to stream away as 
smoke from a group of black volcanic cones. 

Down in the hollow at the bases of the terabil lay a single patch 
of stones left unsubmerged. Each one on close inspection turned 
out to be a well-cut axe-head or a chisel or thin serrated knife. 
The place must have been a stone-age settlement thousands of 
years ago before the sand arrived. Caught up among the tamarisks’ 
branches were the wings of dead locusts, but, like the tumbleweed, 
they might have come with the wind an untold distance. 

Kemal-ed-Din had reported seeing more terabil to the southward, 
so, after planting two of the Minister’s trees with appropriate 
ceremony and due prayers for their survival, we struck out in that 
direction to investigate ; but there was nothing. The sand-sheet 
probably went on unbroken for several hundred miles. It was 
near midday, and once more the sky closed in upon us. The 
mirage cut our world into a tiny island of sand. At last, after a long 
détour, we were cheered to see the Terfawi terabil show up once 
more. 

The following morning was given up to botany and bugs, in 
which the unskilled took part with the enthusiasm of amateurs. 
Tony and Plet, hunting together as usual, became like children in 
a new game, till killing-bottles overflowed with locusts, beetles, 
zebra-ants, and mantises. There were many locusts here, but they 
seemed to be but stragglers left behind to maintain the population. 
We found no eggs. The Royal Air Force got to work with poison, 
and appeared from time to time labouring over sandy ridges between 
the terabil, laden with sacks and white with powder. We watched 
him scattering it over odd tufts of grass with the solemnity of a chef 
dusting sugar on a fancy cake. Later on he took the food supply 
in hand too, reorganising and cataloguing the contents of the various 
cases which by now were somewhat mixed, and henceforth became 
the supply officer of the expedition. 

It was so bitterly cold that night that our leader ordered a rum 
ration (with the usual result that all succeeding nights were without 
question as cold, or colder, until the supply ran out). The Ababdi 
brought quantities of tamarisk and maintained a comfortable blaze. 
They spent the evening with us, shyly watching from behind the fire. 
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By the following afternoon we were hurrying south-east towards 
the Nile in the direction of Wadi Halfa, travelling again by dead- 
reckoning with compass and speedometer, and by dusk succeeded 
in hitting off the small area of reedy grass which surrounds the water- 
hole of Saf-saf. We had not gone far next day when the tops of 
new uncharted terabil broke the horizon to the south. We changed 
course to have a look at them. From them others were visible 
ten miles on, a succession of dark, pimply eruptions far apart on 
the white face of the sand-sheet. We drifted throughout the 
morning from group to group, keeping stock of our position by 
a rough triangulation. Everywhere there were locusts—few, 
scattered, and impossible to deal with. 

By midday the country became more broken. Low clifis 
appeared and small hills. We made Bir Kereim in the early after- 
noon, a basin of white sand half a mile wide with scattered dom 
palms, clumps of spiky grass, and tamarisk. The Botanist, athirst 
for new plants, strode off with camera and note-book, accompanied 
by the Navigator. Gazelle tracks crossed and recrossed in the 
sind. Ahead stood a group of untidy dom palms, their stems 
draped to the ground in dead, uncut leaves. The old water-hole 
was there, half filled with sand. The shrivelled body of a camel 
sprawled head first over the edge, dead years ago of thirst un- 
quenched. 

Heeled bootmarks led across the sand. One of the party must 
have been unwontedly quick to get here first. We looked around. 
Away back near the cars the Entomologist, with rounded back, was 
creeping sleuth-like round a mound of grass, and near by M. Effendi 
waved his net above some reeds. To the right a cloud of dust 
moving down the side of a tamarisk cone was evidently the Children 
playing at castles. Le B. and the Royal Air Force we had left 
under a dom palm to their siesta, and Suliman certainly wore no 
European shoes with heels such as made these marks. Save for 
Kemal-ed-Din, no traveller had passed this way for years ; nor was 
there any known Bedouin population since the last slave caravan 
trudged through Sheb, and all traffic ceased along the Darb Arba’in. 
The country had long been given up to gazelle. 

The scattered party was collected by blasts on the horn, the 
sleepers awoke refreshed, and we departed. The landscape was 
changing rapidly. Hills a hundred feet high sat about haphazard. 
These wind-eroded countries seldom undulate ; cliffs, truncated 
cones and terraces—the remnants of higher levels—rise abruptly 
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from a flat floor, creating distance and detachment. The ground 
features have shrunk from each other and exist apart like hermits, 

An hour later the old blockhouse of Sheb came into sight perched 
on alow cone of black rock. The well lay in a perfect little camping. 
ground below, shaded by a clump of palms and sheltered from the 
wind by a steep encircling sand dune. A ragged palm had fallen 
across the well, but in its shade the water was plentiful and cool, 
With a cry of ecstasy the Botanist discovered in its depths some rare 
water-weed. 

There was serious work among the naturalists that evening, 
Killing-bottles were emptied into other less smelly receptacles, 
and the Botanist sat down in earnest on a petrol case with plant 
press, labels, and note-book. The Children, too, under the stern 
eye of Le B., got busy with grease about the cars. In the back- 
ground Suliman the cook thought Nubian thoughts and grinned 
quietly as he peeled potatoes. On return to Cairo his family should 
have increased. 

We others watched the workers for a while. The Botanist 
muttered unintelligible names of plants. The Royal Air Force 
listened. ‘ He is swearing,’ he said, ‘ scientifically.’ We wandered 
off. 

The same mysterious footmarks strode unaccountably across the 
sand. The old blockhouse was intact, a square of stone, doorless 
and windowless. The wooden ladder still leant against the outside 
wall as in the far-off Turkish days when it wasused. Seen from the 
top the wobbling, half-obliterated camel grooves of the infamous old 
slave road lay like drawn finger-marks across a dusty floor, reaching 
away intothe distance. In the setting sun the dark flat-topped hills 
stood around like derelict unstatued plinths, casting long shadows 
across the sand. 

As dusk set in a slave caravan seemed to emerge from the past, 
winding its way along the tracks. From the collecting centres far 
south in Darfur, where ‘ slave’ and ‘ merchandise’ share the same 
word in the local vocabulary, the unfortunate beings were herded 
along the Darb Arba’in across this corner of the Libyan Desert: for 
a thousand miles to the Nile at Assiut, and so to the big Slave 
Market of Cairo, now a religious institution. From Darfur to 
Kharga it took them forty days through barren sands, watering 
with luck once in three days. Some idea of the size of the convoys 
can be gained from a letter from Napoleon while in Egypt to 
Abd-er-Rahman of Darfur, asking for two thousand slaves of both 
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sexes, of sixteen and upwards, to be sent up with the next consign- 
ment. Far away in the desert, and undisturbed, the trade appears 
to have gone on till late last century. There is still an old man in 
Kharga who boasts of driving slaves along the Arba’in Road. 

The sand turned pink, then murky, as the sun set. Below, the 
Botanist was still hard at work. We only just managed to entice 
him away by one of our special rum-and-whisky cocktails with 
pepper on the top. After dinner we discussed plans. Some 
scattered palms and terabil remained to be examined round Sheb, 
and odd terabil as far as Kassaba along the Darb, which we could 
take on the return journey. Otherwise there was no further 
vegetation in the country except three indefinitely located water- 
holes some sixty miles to the east, which had not been visited for 
many years. The Botanist decided to try to locate them on the 
morrow. M. Effendi would stay behind to complete the entomology 
of Sheb and would return the same evening, all being well. Tony 
was to stay too, to keep him company. Anyhow, his car had a loose 
big-end and should not be overworked. 

It was an eerie place that night. Sheltered by the dune, the air 
hung motionless, but up above the dom palms, shaken by a breeze, 
whispered and rustled together as if talking over old times. Occa- 
sionally a small sand avalanche glided silently down the dune side. 
The place was full of ghosts—of our own fancying. Camels crowded 
round the well. Misty figures passed restlessly over the arms of the 
dune. Dark masses of merchandise huddled together in the back- 
ground with dim echoes of curses and groans—memories of what old 
iniquities had faded away for ever along this legendary road ? 

Noon next day found us in possession of Bir Nakhlai, its two 
deserted blockhouses, with one half-choked palm and buried well ; 
the palm had been eaten recently, as if a flying locust swarm had 
snatched a few mouthfuls in passing. We found the place without 
much difficulty, after a diversion to the south—to follow an old 
camel track—had brought us to the site of the previously uncertain 
Bir Hassab-el-Gabu, of which all that now remained were a dead 
palm and white rounded mounds of blown sand, the shape of little 
bushes smothered under snow. All this country has been drowned 
in sand comparatively recently. 

The Botanist was disappointed. Comyns in 1906 had reported 
rare plants at Nakhlai, and we had imagined something unusual. 
Le B. urged that we should goon to Wadi Halfa. The Nile was here 
nomore than eighty milesaway. He drew delicious pictures of a bar 
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with beer, of running water, barbers’ shops, and baths. True, there 
was M. Effendi away back at Sheb, probably a little anxious; but 
had he not food, and Suliman and Tony? The intervening country 
between us and Halfa was unknown, and from reports received 
impossible for cars; but no matter. His cars knew no obstacles, 
But the Botanist was firm. We turned back towards Sheb. 

The cars ploughed deep into loose fine sand. A cross wind 
blowing from the north caught up our dust and curled it back over 
us in a cloud that trickled down our necks, got into our eyes, and 
filled our new-grown beards. We became brown from head to foot. 
Dust fell like rain on the Navigator’s plotting board and ran off in 
brown streams. Le B. wept as he drove. The wind increased. 
Long tongues of driving sand began to glide over the surface of the 
ground, pursuing one another like pale flames. Behind us the tyre 
tracks filled up and faded out a few hundred yards away. 

It was a dishevelled and tired party that at last dropped over the 
crest into the sheltering dune of Sheb. Above, the sand was now 
racing along the dune with the noise of escaping steam, and palms 
shouted overhead, while down below, as with most crescent dunes, 
there was complete calm. 

Having searched the whole desert, as far as known vegetation 
was concerned, the object of the expedition was now at an end. 
The swarm of locusts we had been following had probably gone 
south into the Sudan, out of Egyptian jurisdiction. If they had 
reached the Nile the fact would be reported and dealt with by others. 

Next morning, therefore, we started off on the return journey 
direct to Kharga, along the old Darb, said to be well marked all the 
way. It was not till some miles north of Sheb, when the palm 
clumps and terabil were left behind, that the real character of the 
Darb Arba’in began to show itself. The low cliffs fell away, and 
the old camel ruts, clear cut in the shingle and rough going, now 
disappeared in a plain of sand. We set a compass course and drove 
some way, before perceiving how well the road was really marked. 

Camel skeletons drifted by singly. More showed up ahead, so 
starchy white that the sand around seemed turned a deeper gold. 
The plain widened, and skeletons lay scattered as far as one could 
see to right and left—little white islands raised above the sand. 

After Bir Kassaba, the last sight of plants before reaching 
Kharga, the bones led us up a defile to a rocky country of higher 
level. They were close together here, a solid avenue. Skeletons 
sprawled over the rocks just as they had fallen, fifty—a hundred— 
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years ago. At times it was difficult to drive through clusters of 
forty or more strewn in a narrow place. 

Now and then we passed a twelve-foot pyramid of smaller 
bones heaped round a rock, the eyrie of some long-lived king of 
carrion birds. But mostly the bodies seemed to have been left 
alone: skin and shrunken flesh lay intact underneath the sand. 
Few birds could live so far from water. We drove steadily on for 
two days. North of Bir Murr, a desolate, barren place with foul 
green water in a tiny pit, where we stopped a night, we cruised for 
a hundred miles across great sand-sheets, as in our outward journey 
farther west. Always the skeletons glided past. Look where one 
would, there was no limit to this cemetery. The white heaps 
reached miles away on either hand tothehorizon. The farther one 
drifted to a flank, the fewer bones per mile, but always there were 
bones beyond. Sometimes a row of ribs, caught in the mirage edge, 
would loom up momentarily enormous, like the battered framework 
of a wreck. 

Why is this road so different from any other? Even the great 
Darb el Haj, the Syrian pilgrimage road to Medina and Mecca, has, 
as Doughty mentions, no bones to mark its way; nor are there 
any on the caravan route to the west through Siwa. But here, at 
a rough estimate, the bodies lie five hundred to the mile. Probably 
in the long stages south of Sheb they are thicker still. And this 
grisly belt is a thousand miles in length. 

At last we sighted the long line of cliffs overlooking the southern 
end of Kharga, and on the evening of the second day reached 
Ain Ismail, the first spring of the oasis. From here a somewhat 
dificult day’s run up the sandy length of the great depression 
brought us once more to Kharga, past sand dunes, scattered, half- 
choked villages, salt-marsh, hot springs, and fruit gardens. 

At Kharga the party broke up. The Botanist went with the 
Firm of Renault on a successful attempt to reach the Nile by car, 
partly to save time and expense, but principally because Le B. had 
been told the country was impossible. The rest of us, in a hurry to 
get back, returned comfortably by train to Cairo, where we arrived 
on January 31. 
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THE CHINESE JAR. 


Up and down and round about, what a horrible place it was! No- 
not even horrible ; that would imply some dignity of hom» Sut 
dull. Every street was so respectable, neither rich nor » > le 
slate roofs, the red brick walls, the white doorsteps, how intolexable 
they grew to one who saw them every day ! 

These towns of the southern Midlands—can you find much to 
say for them? People live in them, they manufacture lace or 
boots, or straw hats that other people may wear them. But can 
that be enough—to spend a precious lifetime in a dull street to 
clothe other people ? 

There was a little history, of course, in the place. The Civil 
War had left a memory of fighting, but one felt that whoever sits on 
the throne now a Puritan spirit prevailed here. 

If, he used to say to himself, there had been something beautiful, 
something that caught your breath as you went by. But he had 
to be content with such little things—an ampelopsis on a house, an 
aspiring flame of forsythia over somebody’s garden wall. If the 
church, he would think, had been beautiful he could so gladly have 
loved it, but the church he served was a very solid Georgian building 
with galleries, and nothing about it that he felt able to love. 

But here he was at forty, the senior curate of St. Osbert, and 
really enviable if you looked at his lot from beneath it. He had 
quite comfortable lodgings, with lace curtains in the windows, and 
he had a respectable widow for landlady. Moreover, she had no 
daughters she could urge upon his fancy. Anyone might be so 
much worse off than the Reverend Cuthbert Grace, who had his 
pipe and his books, and plenty to do and enough to eat. 

He was a conscientious man, and he tried to suppress his disgust 
for the endless streets of respectable houses. He was too young to 
look for an exchange to the country, and he was too poor to marry 
and snatch beauty out of family life. There seemed no exact 
reason why things should not go on like that till he died, for elderly 
clergy are many, and curates must wait patiently until the grey- 
beards die. 

There were some amusements, of course. The young people had 
a Badminton Club, and he played there rather badly and went to 
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bed calling himself a dud. He played chess with one churchwarden 
and whist with another; he went to the Men’s Club and played 
billiards, but if he made a break of fifteen he felt he had excelled 
himself. When he was not well the intense mediocrity of life 
appalled him. He sat up late, smoking, and reading lives of sports- 
men and soldiers and politicians. He read everything he could get 
about Colonel Lawrence, and he pored over the letters of Miss 
Gertrude Bell. At night, when he was in bed, he read poetry or an 
old copy of some art magazine. He longed hungrily for beauty, but 
he did not know how to get it. 

He was a conscientious visitor. He knew that people, whether 
they like him or not, expect the curate to call on them. When he 
calls they say what a bother he is, always coming in when they are 
busy, and probably he wantsa subscription. But if he does not call 
they say he is feasting with the rich and is no priest of God or friend 
of God’s poor. ; 

So Cuthbert Grace went from house to house and kept a very 
neat record of his calls. Certain people seemed to claim a double 
portion of his time. There was old Miss Dixon in Edgehill Street. 
She was eighty and deaf, and the visits of the curate formed a slightly 
sanctified amusement in her dull week. She had a cross maid and 
an indifferent niece, and she found life very dull. It is certain that 
dullness is the thing we all suffer from to a bearable or an intolerable 
degree. 

The hermits of the Nitrian desert felt this considerably, which 
is not strange, but they counted ita deadly sin. And the mediaeval 
monks called it ‘ accidie,’ and prayed against it most fervently. We 
moderns call it being ‘ fed up,’ and Mr. Kipling has a story about it 
under the name of ‘ Hump’ in his ‘ Just So Stories.’ Anyway, this 
state of dullness is accountable for most sins and many virtues. 
For, as the proverb reminds us, Satan can devise amusements, while 
those who resist him rush with a fervour to good works. An 

inquiring mind may wonder if half the guilds and leagues and associ- 
ations have not been suggested by people who were dull and wanted 
to dispel that dullness. 

When Cuthbert Grace felt most dull he often went to see Miss 
Dixon, and shouted into her ear-trumpet facts about the choir and 
the guilds and the clubs. She liked parochial news, and she thought 
that he liked to tell it. 

When he went out with a sense of duty done, the curate’s eye 
sometimes fell upon the next-door window. A Chinese jar stood 
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just inside the window. He knew nothing of china, but it seemed to 
him the jar held some hint of beauty, told him that someone cared 
for things beyond the street. 

*‘ Who lives next door to you, on this side ? ’ he shouted into the 
ear-trumpet. 

‘I don’t know, my dear ;_ it’s flats, I think.’ 

‘ They don’t come to church, as farasI know. I’ve no one from 
No. 13 on my book.’ 

‘I daresay not, Mr. Grace. Dissent is terrible in this town. 
Besides there’s so many who never go near a church. I don’t like 
these modern ways.’ 

Once the Chinese jar held long sprays of Solomon’s seal. He 
lingered on the doorstep, cheered strangely by this little glimpse 
of an elegant mind. He saw vaguely an arm and a hand. He 
thought that someone sat at an embroidery frame behind the 
Chinese jar. 

On another day he thought he saw a glimpse of bright silk on a 
settee. There was honesty this time in the jar. He laughed at 
himself for finding unreasonable joy in that window. He knew it 
was childish to hug the mystery of it. Yet this faint curiosity made 
his visits to the old woman vaguely exciting. 

Then, one day, as he came out of Miss Dixon’s door he saw a girl 
come from the next house and run hatless to a pillar post. His way 
had lain away from the post box, but deliberately he turned towards 
it, assuming a busy, preoccupied air. The girl had turned now, and 
the January wind blew her red hair into a halo round her face. 

He thought of that red hair as a flame. He pretended that she 
was an angel in a Fra Angelico picture. He fancied Botticelli on 
one knee before her. She was a girl in a tan-coloured woollen dress. 
She had a white face and green hazel eyes. She looked at him as he 
passed. Her eyes were full of curiosity. He pretended that his 
mind was half a mile away in the church and its affairs. His glance 
had something of a parochial register about it. She turned on her 
doorstep and looked after him. He deliberately dropped a pencil on 
the pavement and stooped to pick it up. He saw her tan skirt, and 
a beam of late sunshine caught in her hair. She went into the house 
of the Chinese jar. He walked back to his lodgings. 

But something had happened to him. He said it was a snap of 
frost in the air, and that the dull goldof the sky behind the church 
cupola turned his mind to beauty. That stimulus which he had 
been seeking in vain came to him unsought. His brain had often 
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seemed to him like a fire too heavily slacked, from which neither 
flame nor heat would rise. Every week he had poked it unhope- 
fully for the sake of his Sunday sermon. Now his thoughts kindled 
and blazed. He saw divine beauty fighting ugliness, dullness. 
He saw order on the one side, disorder on the other. There was 
nothing at all remarkable in that thought, but it came to him as a 
revelation. He read Keats while he took his supper. Keats had 
been seized by this same vision. Keats had been a person in dull 
and straitened circumstances, but he became immortal by grasping at 
the passing skirts of beauty. 

After supper Cuthbert Grace found his fountain-pen and a 
tuppenny exercise-book and wrote unceasingly. He only stopped 
writing when he took down books of poetry from his shelf. 

He wrote of the virtue and comfort of beauty, of the good that 
one may do by planting an ampelopsis against a dingy brick wall, of 
the kindness that is made by colour—colour of curtain or of dress or 
—yes, by the gleam of beautiful hair. 

When he wrote that sentence his face flushed. It was daring, 
but he would make that Sunday night congregation listen. Their 
town, he wrote, was ugly and dull in winter weather, but still 
messages of divine grace were given for those who could see and hear. 
A robin sang from a bare tree, a woman smiled at a child as she 
passed, an artistic poster turned the mind to beauty. These things 
were God’s messengers. 


On Sunday night the two curates supped with the rector and 
his wife. The rector, his attention seemingly fixed on spearing a 
pickled gherkin, said abruptly: ‘ You were in great form to-night, 
Grace, made ’em listen anyhow. But you'll have all the young 
women washing their hair with henna to-morrow.’ 

The junior curate (who was so hungry that he had been eating 
cold pressed beef in a sort of urgent silence) remarked: ‘ There 
was a red-haired girl I didn’t know in church to-night . . . saw 
her as I was shaking hands at the door. I couldn’t find out about 
her ; she slipped out while old Mr. Jones was discussing rheumatism.’ 

The rector’s wife said : ‘ I’m old-fashioned ; I really can’t like red 
hair, so few clothes match it.’ 

‘What about tan sort of colour ?’ asked Cuthbert Grace. 

The rector, who often interrupted his wife, went on with his 
own ideas. 

‘Old Peabody said he wanted more Gospel and less Keats.’ 
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‘ He would,’ said the junior curate. 

‘And not see they were saying the same thing. I'll preach a 
sequel,’ Grace answered, and his eyes glowed. 

Much later that night the rector said to his wife, ‘ Really old 
Grace did buck up to-night. For long he’d been so conventional 
and stereotyped—a clerical cab-horse. We all go that way. But 
he’d snap in his sermon to-night.’ 

‘It only means that Mr. Grace has fallen in love.’ 

‘What! Old Grace? But there’s no one to fall in love with” 

‘I hope it’s a lady.’ 

‘ There aren’t any round here.’ 

‘Then it’s someone not his own class. It’s such a pity. The 
bishop will come to tea and she’ll drop her h’s.’ 

‘ He can’t afford to marry unless he gets a living.’ 

* Perhaps that’s better. Rectors are more careful about whom 
they marry. Being in love won’t hurt him. It’ll be a stimulus.’ 

But Mr. Cuthbert Grace, unconscious of the dissection of his 
soul, was sitting in his dingy sitting-room reading translations of 
Italian poetry. He discovered Petrarch that night. 

For the next days he went about the parish with his mind full of 
sonnets. He gazed dreamily with large dark eyes at old Miss Dixon 
when she talked to him. 

‘Did you ever notice the Chinese jar in the next window ?’ he 
asked the ear-trumpet a little irrelevantly. 

‘Chinese—what, Mr. Grace? Jar—no! You get them with 
ginger don’t you? Isn’t my aspidistra nice ? ’ 

Cuthbert Grace stood with the angular niece on the doorstep. 

‘I wonder if the girl next door belongs to the G.F.S.,’ he said, 
and his voice was severe. 

‘I don’t think so, Mr. Grace. I know nothing of her, but I think 
she works in a shop. She’s very delicate looking. I hear her 
coughing through my wall ; it does disturb me so, but I can’t ask her 
to stop. These red-haired girls aren’t strong, I’m sure, and she wears 
silly thin clothes. Why did you cock up girls in your sermon last 
Sunday night—bright clothes and glossy hair? Aren’t they vain 
enough without that ?’ 

Cuthbert Grace smiled at her a little vaguely and conceded 
* Perhaps.’ 

When the door shut he paused and took outa little book, and 
noted his last call. He went down two steps. He lifted his eyes. 
He must look at the Chinese jar. It was his inspiration. This time 
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itheld a solanum with glowing red fruit, and behind it, an embroidery 
frame on her knee, sat the red-haired girl. He looked at her. She 
looked at him. She sat still with her needle poised in the air. 
The attitude seemed fixed, eternal. It belonged to a picture. Her 
posture was loveliness. He gazed at her unashamed. She smiled at 
him, slowly but very sweetly. It was no Mona Lisa smile, but a 
radiance, childlike, unconventional. He raised his hat, he stood 
with it raised. His gaze was one almost of worship. Very slowly 
she made her next stitch, very slowly he bowed and covered his 
head. 

He went his way. The rain drizzled, but the world was elated, 
wonderful. A young thrush thought that spring had come and 
burst into excited, almost hysterical, song. 

The senior curate walked the streets in a dream. 

‘Madonna of the flame red aureole,’ he murmured, then tried 
again: ‘ My lady caught the sunshine in her hair—no—the firelight 
inher hair... fire... fi... er—is that one syllable or two ?’ 

That night Grace read for the first time that perfect poem of 
Jacopo di Lentino of ‘ His Lady in Heaven’ : 


‘She that hath the bright hair and the bright face.’ 


He was eating rice pudding at the moment. He disliked rice 
pudding, but he forgot all about it in the thrill of that exquisite 
sonnet. 

He took out one of his old sermons and began to write sonnets on 
the blank left-hand pages. He tormented his brain for rhymes until 
he grew sleepy. 

At night he woke up and thought of three perfect lines. He 
repeated them again and again till he fell asleep. When he woke he 
had forgotten them. 

The next day when passing a mean little newspaper shop, where 
pictures of horror from the weekly news were urgently displayed, he 
noticed two or three very vulgar valentines. 

Valentines! It was February now, and St. Valentine’s Day 
would be the fourteenth. As a child he had received valentines 
from a kind aunt—things on lace paper, placed in envelopes with 
fat, brightly coloured seals. Whata joy to receive! The supposed 
secrecy of them, the flattery had delighted him as a child. What 
fun it would be to send one! The thing could be done in a fashion 
so secret that she—he had to call her ‘ she’ for he had no name 
for her—would be conscious only of someone’s admiration, 
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It would all be safe, lofty, ideal. Cuthbert Grace was now a 
par chial Petrarch, catching glimpses only of his Laura behind the 
Chinese jar. 

At night he struggled with his sonnet. The rhymes—aureole 
and soul, but could he use whole, toll, bole, goal ? 

It was written at last, and he was faced with the task of printing 
it on a little sheet of parchment. He was neat-fingered, but no 
artist. So he paid one shilling and sixpence for a card from some 
artistic press, a Fra Angelico angel with a trumpet. This he pasted 
on the outer flap of the parchment. By the twelfth day of February 
the card was finished, and he wrestled with the problem of the 
envelope. He did not know the name of the lady of the Chinese 
jar. She was ‘ Innominata’ indeed. 

He went off in haste to see Miss Dixon. He paid her a cordial 
visit. For once he was thankful to see the stern niece. She brought 
him to the hall door. He asked warmly after her health. 

‘I hope that you are not disturbed by Miss—Miss—what 
is her name next door—the girl who was coughing so? You told 
me you couldn’t sleep.’ 

‘Miss Tomkins, . . . Yes, she still coughs, just as bad as ever. 
I wish she slept in a different room.’ 

‘It’s hard lines for you both,’ he said, and turned away. 

Tomkins—Tomkins—it was not a name worthy of his lady of 
the shining aureole. But perhaps she was Margaret or Elizabeth or 
Cecilia. She might even be Laura. 

That night he placed his valentine in its envelope. He tied 
the envelope with blue ribbon and sealed it with gold sealing wax. 
He stood, enchanted as a child, before his own neat work. He 
printed the name and address as he had printed the sonnet. The 
next day he went to the General Post Office and cautiously, almost 
surreptitiously, slipped it into the box. It must reach her now on 
the fourteenth, St. Valentine’s Day. 

His heart felt elated in spite of a sore throat, a feeling of aching 
limbs, and the cheerless rain of February. That night his tempera- 
ture rose and he was sleepless. He knew he had influenza. Half his 
parishioners were down with it and he had visited them manfully. 
He was obliged to stay in bed for a week. He had much time for 
thought. Generally his thoughts of his unknown lady were vague 
and almost impersonal. She was a symbol of beauty, a love 
fit for shrine and incense, but not for daily use. Now sometimes 
his dream became mundane and he saw himself as rector of some 
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country living. He pictured a rectory, ivy and rose-covered, and a 
drawing-room, where the Chinese jar stood on a lacquer stand and 
his lady bent her golden head over church embroidery. He did not 
dream of a scullery or fancy his dear washing up dinner plates on the 
maid’s out day. It was in March that he took up his duties, and 
they were doubled, for his rector had at last given in and gone to 
bed. 

Cuthbert visited him and sat beside the bed, where his chief, in 
an old blazer and a shawl of his wife’s, was now prisoner. 

‘Don’t let him talk, Mr. Grace,’ said the rector’s wife. 

‘I must, dear ’—this with the peevishness of influenza—‘ I must 
give him the visiting list.’ 

A fit of coughing interrupted the orders, then with a little 
splutter of cough, ‘ There’s a Miss Tomkins, of 13 Edgehill Street. 
I want you to visit her.’ 

The curate’s voice was very quiet. 

‘Does she come to church ? ’ 

‘No; it’s a queer story. She’s dying, poor girl. She’s in the 
hospital. It’s very rapid consumption following influenza. She’s 
had a haemorrhage—pretty looking girl too—wonderful hair, but 
very shadowy—one of these anaemic shop girls, I’d fancy.’ 

The cough came again. The rector’s wife brought in a medicine 
glass of cough mixture. Her look was stern. 

‘ Drink this,’ she said. 

This, thought Grace, is married life in its third decade, something 
so homely, commonplace, and yet comforting. Did romance, he 
wondered, survive shawls and medicine glasses ? 

The rector resumed: ‘ She hasn’t been to church, her people were 
Congregationalists. She’s an orphan, hasn’t any relations except 
an uncle, a pork butcher, bald, scraggy sort of man—quite decent ; 
paysfor her, I fancy. When she went to hospital she sent a message 
asking if she could be visited. I’ve gone as often as I could, but 
you'll have to take her on now. I don’t think you'll have to go 
often, poor child ; the doctor thinks it a matter of days.’ 

‘Very well, rector, I’ll go to-day.’ 

‘Do, and I’ve some more for you.’ 


Early in the afternoon the curate of St. Osbert’s went out on 
his bicycle. He went straight to the hospital. He felt his breath 
short, but he had hurried, and he was still weak from influenza. 
The long passages and the stairs seemed to quicken his heart-beats. 
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It was hard to trace her in the big hospital. ‘In here,’ the sister 
said. (What a nice, fresh-looking woman, with kind eyes and a 
respectful manner with the clergy!) ‘She’s very weak. I don’t 
know if she can speak to you. But she likes someone near her, 
Yes, it’s this bed with the red screensround it. Aren’t our daffodils 
lovely ? They look so like Easter and spring, don’t they? Now 
here she is. I'll tell her you’ve come.’ 

The sister bent over the bed. Grace saw the aureole of gold 
hair and the white thin face. Then the green hazel eyes opened. 
There was a whisper. The nurse spoke cheerfully, a little 
emphatically, as one does at times with sick people. ‘ Yes, a visitor 
for you. One of the clergy from St. Osbert’s. Come nearer, 
oer 

‘Mr. Grace. Now I know. Come and sit by her.’ 

The sister smiled at them; she had done her part, she hurried 
away. Grace bent over the bed, he took the hand on the quilt. 
The whispering, gasping voice spoke. 

‘You ! ’—it said. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, mindful of other beds and listeners ; ‘ we 
know each other, don’t we ?’ 

Her eyes rested on his. Her hot fingers clasped about his 
hand. 

‘Did you? ...Did you? .. .’ she began. 

She tried to raise herself, she made a gesture towards the locker 
at her bedside. There was a Bible there, a large book. He picked 
it up. It opened on an envelope. He knew it for his own. Her 
eyes implored him. He took the valentine from the envelope. 

‘Who sent it ? ’ she whispered. 

His grave, dark eyes met hers. 

‘I did.’ 

He watched the colour flood her face. He saw ecstasy shine in 
her eyes. 

‘ Thank ’eaven! ’ she said. 


It seemed to him as if time had stopped. Life seemed static. 
He did not consciously think or feel. Something in his mind 
repeated her words, ‘ Thank ’eaven! Thank ’eaven!’ Then he knew 
that time must go on, he must speak, play some part. He must 
deal with life. 

He knelt down by the bed, his arm across her. The screens hid 
him from the ward. He could speak for her alone. ‘I want to try 
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and tell you,” he said, ‘ all you’ve meant to me. It’s hard to tell, 
It was first the Chinese jar in your window. It seemed a sort of 
symbol of beauty, and beauty is the symbol of God, you know. It 
seemed to reveal something to me. I tried to preach about the 
message I got from it all.’ 

The whisper began again. 

‘Oh! I’eard you that Sunday. It was me, then ?’ 

‘Yes, it was you. You've been an inspiration to me, you’ve 
shown me a way, taught me that there is an Ideal, something to 
fight for. It’s ugliness we fight against. Beauty, order—those are 
things God wants. See what you’ve done for me! ’ 

The waxen hand was lifted to his face, touched him, clung to him. 

‘Must I die ?’ she whispered. ‘Can’t anyone save me ?’ 

‘Ah! my dear... .’ 

She sighed and turned her face on the pillow. He bent and 
kissed her very reverently. 

‘T’ll come back soon,’ he said. 


‘Yes,’ said the kind sister, ‘ our night “ super ” was with her at 
the time, and she died very quietly. She’d seemed so happy after 
your visit. She was very friendless, just an uncle and aunt and 
some girls from the shop came tosee her. She looks lovely—such an 
ethereal type, wasn’tshe ? A saint ina picture. She’s down in the 
mortuary. . . . It’s a pity for her. But they’ve no constitution, 
those fragile, lily-like girls.’ 

She turned back to her endless duties, and Grace went back to his. 
At the door of his lodgings he found the pork-butcher uncle, a 
gawky man with high cheek-bones. He had come to arrange for 
thefuneral. He sighed many times and said ‘ Poor gel! Poor gel! 
er auntie and I wanted to’elp ’er, but she was proud. The mother 
was a real lady an’ died young, and Enid never forgot what ’er ma 
was. But no good it did ’er, no rich relatives. Auntie and me 
were the best she’d got, if she’d seen it.’ 

Grace listened. It was all a curious dream to him. Death 
alone had significance ; life with its strange little people dropping 
h’s about, its pretensions and hopes and ambitions, was phantasmal. 
He was always short of money, his curate’s salary could not meet his 
charities, but he went to a florist and ordered flowers lavishly. 
They were to be sent to the hospital anonymously. Harrisii 
lilies at enormous price he ordered, picturing her not dead, but asa 
flaming spirit with lilies in her hand. 
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Before the pork butcher left him he said abruptly: ‘ That 
Chinese jar she had in the window, if you were disposing of her 
things, would you let me buy it—at your price ? I admired it.’ 

‘ Indeed I would, Mr. Grace, but the landlady said the cat went 
in and broke it the day poor Enid died. That was a lie, I'll be 
bound ; did it ’erself no doubt, and a ’andsome piece of china. But 
it’s gone like ’er—poor gel.’ 

Grace nodded. 

‘Don’t mind, it was just a fancy.’ 


The valentine came back to himin her Bible. He took it to the 
fire and burnt it. For long he sat at his fireside watching the 
parchment flicker and turn to ash. 

He had gone back to her grave in the afternoon and arranged the 
flowers with exquisite care. The March day of sunshine and big 
clouds and a gusty wind had been full of the feeling of spring. He 
had liked the blustery wind. 

Now he sat in the firelight to watch his valentine shrivel, dis- 
appear. With that all was ended except his awakened vision. 

Some thought, a little whimsical, a little cynical, made his lips 
smile while his eyes were grave. 

‘Thank ’eaven!’ said the voice in his inmost mind. ‘Thank 


eaven ! ’ 


W. M. Letts. 
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THE BONFIRE. 


THE leaves, the shadows fall: the end 
Of our long sojourn’s drawing near ; 
We'll kindle one more bonfire, friend, 
To burn the dross of many a year. 
These crumbling walls, and rafters low, 
Soon they shall be forsaken quite, 
And a far journey we shall go, 
And we must travel light ! 


Strange hoards we bring from attics gray ! 
The dusty dreams of wealth and fame 
That long ago we hic. -way, 
At last we fling into the flame. 
Old wrongs, still craving for redress, 
Old feuds—how slowly they ignite ! 
The fumes are acrid! None the less, 
We two shall travel light. 


Fling in the final arrogance, 
Fling in the wayward will of youth, 
Fling in, without one rueful glance, 
The hard, clear formule of Truth 
Whereby we meted blame and praise : 
They have grown dim, that shone so bright ! 
Suffices now one simple phrase— 
For we must travel light ! 


Fling in the selfish hopes and vain 
We guarded with such jealous breath, 
Fling in the old, old fear of pain, 
Fling in the love less strong than death ! 
And when the last gale, dark and blind, 
Shall summon us into the night, 
We'll leave no precious thing behind, 
Yet we shall travel light ! 





May KeEnpDaALt. 
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No. 7. THe PRosiemM oF Dicky. 


Ir must be perfectly awful to be afflicted with a surname like 
‘Dinkum,’ and yet Mr. Richard Dinkum has found a girl 
brave enough to marry him, and we are going to the wedding on 
Wednesday. She calls him ‘Dicky’ too, and does not appear 
to perceive that a business-like commercial world will assuredly 
never take a ‘ Dicky Dinkum’ seriously, however seriously young 
Mr. Dinkum takes himself. 

The older Dinkums live in the Old Suburb, but they are not his 
parents, only his uncle and aunt. Mr. Dinkum senior is so perfectly 
ordinary that if you lost him in a crowd you'd never find him again, 
but the next elderly city gentleman you did find would do just as 
well. Mrs. Dinkum until about a year ago seemed quite middle- 
aged, but then she shingled and waved, and suddenly wore short 
skirts, and people began to realise that she was good-looking, with 
plenty of fun in her. It was just as if she suddenly escaped from 
the cloud of Mr. Dinkum’s ordinariness, but she told me recently 
that what really happened was that until shingles and short skirts 
and sleeveless tennis-frocks had become ordinary, she was not 
allowed to change her type of costume. Mr. Dinkum’s wife must 
always be well embedded in the middle of prevailing custom. 
That made me aware that, after all, Dinkum senior cannot be as 
mediocre as he seems, because Florence Dinkum is a woman of 
personality, and to be able to exact old-fashioned wifely obedience 
from her argues some quality of character in Henry which may 
not be despised. 

Richard is about as unlike his uncle and aunt as he could be; 
perhaps he resembles his mother, who, it seems, died when he was 
three, whereupon his father, younger brother of Henry, came and 
boarded himself and Richard with our Dinkums and continued to 
travel daily to the city, where he and Henry worked together in the 
same firm. This lasted until Richard was ten and the war came, 
and before the war was three months old Richard’s father had 
been blown up by a shell in Flanders. Richard is now twenty-four 
and marrying young; but he has stepped into his father’s place 
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in the firm, so he can afford to. He travels up every day with ‘old’ 
Dinkum, but generally contrives to come back on his own. He has 
bought a two-seater and Number Five in our road, and he and 
Dorothy Macfarlane are going to live there after their honeymoon ; 
Dicky and Dorothy Dinkum. 

With names like that they should be like this: Dicky, a plump 
comedian, with a round face and a jolly laugh; Dorothy, a frivolous 
but domesticated little duck, with yellow hair and twinkling eyes. 
Actually Dicky is long, dark, silent, much too old for a boy of 
twenty-four, and Dorothy is a slightly severe blonde, with a tre- 
mendously hard service in tennis and no patience at all with a bad 
player. What ever are the two of them going to make of life ? 
They look as though neither would yield an inch about anything ; 
a stubborn pair to trot in double harness ; effective, no doubt, when 
in step, but supposing they lost it... . 

They would kick the matrimonial wagonette to pieces in no 
time. Dicky, in particular, appears to have so very little sense of 
humour. On the other hand, he never guffaws, and unfortunately 
a good many of the young men in our suburbette do guffaw. When 
he does laugh, he laughs with an unexpected deep note that is rather 
grave, like a gong. 

He strolls round here sometimes, and sits with his long legs 
extended asking questions about the round world and they that 
dwell therein from the Man with the Pipe, who has seen a good deal 
of it. His interest in the replies is curiously languid and detached, 
and yet he always wants to know, and sometimes the Man with 
the Pipe becomes exasperated, and hands out a tall tale, which is 
politely handed back without a smile. The Man with the Pipe is 
perpetually trying to goad him into participating a little more 
violently in the game of life, so far without success. What ever 2s 
it that’s wanting in Dicky Dinkum? He is young in a young and 
energetic era, and he seems to be perfectly content to gravitate 
mulishly between the office and the suburb, playing tennis just a 
trifle better than his fiancée, and other games not at all, picking up 
facts as they come to him, examining them, and then laying them 
silently aside as if he had no use for them ; as if he were already old 
and past caring—unless he has some great spiritual preoccupation 
to the touchstone of which he brings all things, discarding some, 
secretly storing others against some purposeful day of action. He 
makes me inquisitive, and I should like to know just how far he has 
let Dorothy into the secret, supposing it exists. 
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I don’t think that the Man with the Pipe understands him, 
because the Man with the Pipe grew up in a simpler atmosphere 
and tumbled out into the middle of the Boer War when he was 
about nineteen. Criss-cross currents of thought never had time to 
catch him and turn him round and round in midstream like an 
intellectual straw. Life was full of action, odd characters, and 
queer experiences, and you had to make for your objective without 
pausing for debate or be swept away; your objective, moreover, 
was practically provided for you, and all you had to do was to make 
for it. It strikes me that Richard Dinkum is trying to manufacture 
an objective for himself, and that this quiet ‘to and fro’ the City 
is only on the surface of the stream. The Man with the Pipe merely 
calls him a slacker. Funny, dense things are men; and then 
queerly alert and penetrating when you don’t expect it. 

Dicky was in here last night, because Dorothy, who lives in the 
Old Suburb next door to them, is away for a week and has left him 
at aloose end. The conversation somehow turned on curio collect- 
ing, and the Man with the Pipe remarked that he once knew 
a collector of Matabele and Boer War relics in Johannesburg 
who bought from a very thirsty trooper the bugle that blew the 
charge at Paardeberg. Dicky said ‘ Yes’ politely, and presently, 
sensing that there was a joke somewhere, asked where the point of 
it was. Said his host,‘ I forgot, that’s ancient history to you, but 
if it comes to that I don’t suppose you could even give me accurately 
the events of the Great War.’ It was then that Dicky gave us a 
queer glimpse of himself, for he knocked off his cigarette ash slowly 
and said, ‘ To me the history of the Great War is this: it killed my 
father.’ 

The Man with the Pipe blinked at him amazedly. 

‘ But you were a kid . . .’ he began. 

‘ That’s why,’ replied Dicky, ‘ I hadn’t any philosophy to meet it 
with, but it showed me exactly what war 7s. But what is the point 
about Paardeberg ? ’ 

‘Oh,’ said the Man with the Pipe, still staring at him, ‘ that 
was almost the only occasion when we had the sense to shell the 
Boers out instead of charging at ’em, and so collared Cronje.’ 

‘I see,’ said Richard, seriously, and proceeded to catechise him 
about Africa, Southern, Eastern, and Central. They were wander- 
ing into Uganda when I left them to make the coffee. 

Are there many young men of this type sprinkled through the 
suburbs and over old England, young men not daring to let go the 
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job which is safe, and for which there is so much competition that 
the instant they relax their hold it will be snatched from them 
irrevocably, but whose eyes turn, faintly longing, to contemplate 
the boldness of pioneers, and who question, listen, dream, and say 
nothing of their dreams? Such doubtless exist in every age, but 
has this age, in spite of the conquest of the air, produced more of 
them than usual ? 

Richard Dinkum, at any rate, has decided by matrimony to peg 
himself firmly down to a Sparrowfield house, a Sparrowfield daily 
round. I shall be interested to see how it all turns out. 

They will be nearly next door. 

The days of empire-carving seem to be definitely over. It is 
as though a great hand had wiped off the map of empire its early 
superscription of ‘Romance’ and written instead ‘ Big Business’ ; 
and I don’t think that big business appeals to Dicky. He would 
rather pursue his little business and possess his dreams, and struggle 
quietly to discover the meaning of things. 

A delight and an aggravation is Dicky Dinkum. He will never 
discover anything until he develops a sense of humour, and he is 
either much in advance of his age or lagging sadly behind it. Poor 


Dicky ! 


No. 8. CoLEOPTERA, 


There is no doubt about it, Sparrowfield, in the most unexpected 
way, is better than any other suburb of Babylon. Even its black- 
beetles are superior. I didn’t know till last night that one could 
possibly experience affectionate emotion for a black-beetle, but 
now, as a family, we are quite fond of them. However, you will 
readily understand that ours are a very special brand of Coleoptera. 

We were a trifle disconcerted when they first appeared. They 
came suddenly, when we had inhabited our new and perfectly 
hygienic house for less than three months, and apparently they 
invaded us during the silent watches of the night and took formal 
possession of the ground-floor. The first one we noticed was the 
one in the Man with the Pipe’s boot. Then we lifted the hall mats 
and found that we had disturbed the well-earned rest of several 
others. Mrs. Daily discovered plenty more in the kitchen, and the 
Man with the Pipe forgot all about the presence of the Musketeers, 
ready-girt for school but lingering interestedly, and said he was 
damned; where-the-old-gentleman-with-the-whiskers had they 
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come from? They were very active, very black, with a dashing, 
gentlemanly cut to their tailoring, and the middle Musketeer made 
at once the consolatory remark which we were destined to hear 
also from several other quarters: ‘ But they aren’t ordinary black- 
beetles, daddy.’ 

As I left the house for a morning’s shopping at ‘ The Parade,’ 
the garden gate of our twin-house clicked open and the wife of the 
Man with the Pipe next door—in other words, Mrs. Wigridge— 
emerged, bent on the same errand. 

Mrs. Wigridge is small, very fair and slender, the mother of 
three elfin girls, whose ages tally with those of our Musketeers, with 
whom they wage incessant but affectionate warfare. Like their 
mother they are little and demure in appearance, and from her also 
they inherit a tell-tale sparkle at the back of their innocent blue 
eyes. The matrimonial choice of one’s friends is often puzzling, 
but if I had been Mr. Wigridge I should certainly have married 
Mrs. Wigridge, and she manages him just beautifully. He is rather 
heavy and serious, and if he had married a heavy and serious wife 
Heaven knows what would have become of him. 

‘Ann,’ said Mrs. Wigridge, without waiting for preliminary 
greetings, ‘ have you any black-beetles ? ’ 

‘Yes, just a few hundred,’ I replied (prophesying alittle). ‘Do 
you want any ?’ 

‘No, I don’t. We've plenty of our own this morning. They 
seem to have cropped up in the night. Where can they have come 
from ? ’ 

‘I’m more interested in learning how to get rid of them,’ I 
answered. ‘ What do you suggest ? ’ 

‘ Jim says that saucers of beer or stout set about the house will 
catch them,’ said Mrs. Wigridge, doubtfully. ‘Some get tipsy and 
fall in and are drowned, and others just take a drop too much and 
go to sleep all round the saucers, waiting to be squashed ;_ but I 
don’t like the idea.’ She shuddered as she spoke. 

‘Neither do I,’ I agreed emphatically. ‘The old-fashioned 
black-beetle usually stopped in the kitchen, especially in a base- 
ment, where he could be dealt with, but these are all over the place, 
and you can’t have saucers of stout in the drawing-room and every- 
where. The whole house would smell like a bar. Besides. . .’ 

‘Ugh! Yes! I know!’ said Mrs. Wigridge, visualising 
unpleasant carnage. Jim Wigridge, I know, will tackle slugs 
without a qualm, but evidently he would jib at beery black-beetles, 
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and my Man with the Pipe, who has slain lions and tigers and pitted 
his wits against hostile African and bush buffalo, has a rooted aver- 
sion to squashing things. 

‘T shall try insecticide and a spray,’ remarked our neighbour's 
wife presently. ‘ Powder makes such a dust and is so sneezy. But 
I wish I knew how they came. They’re not the usual cockroach. 
Perhaps Earth can tell us.’ 

Earth, by strange appropriateness, is the elderly gardener who 
first subdued our garden plots into a condition fit for amateurs to 
cuiiavate. He was born and bred in the Old Suburb, and learnt 
his trade on the Sparrowfield Estate, in the days when it was given 
over to wheat and market-gardens. When he was engaged in 
laying the turf of our front lawn (fifteen feet by fifteen, and he did it 
very well) he informed me, in answer to my somewhat impertinent 
question, that he became a gardener originally because his name 
suggested it and his tastes likewise. Mrs. Wigridge had sighted him 
at the top of the road en route to a day’s work, and we hastened to 
waylay him. 

‘ Bittles ? ’ said Mr. Earth, when we had stated ourcase. ‘ Well, 
you ain’t the only ladies as is talking about bittles just now. But 
you'll onderstand they b’ain’t ordinary black-bittles, like. They 
be ground bittles, what the wheat-fields did used to be full on at 
this time o’ year and through the summer, and they do seem to be 
taking kindly to the houses. You'll catch ’em by the ’undred with 
a few sassers 0’ stout.’ 

‘Not that way; I couldn’t face it,’ cried Mrs. Wigridge. ‘You 
know all about insecticides, Mr. Earth. Isn’t there a suitable one 
we could spray that would kill them and keep others from coming ? ’ 

Mr. Earth named a possible chemical, but left us after adding 
darkly, ‘ Stout’s best. Bittles isn’t green-fly.’ 

We bought sprays and the requisite insecticide, and ordered 
them to be sent up ; but I quite forgot to use mine in the evening 
because my sister-in-law came in the afternoon to spend a — 
with us, and we were busy polishing up the spare room. 

My sister-in-law is very plump and tall, and always welcome, 
because she has the best of tempers and is good company; un- 
critical, fond of children, though she has none of her own, and ready 
to lend a hand in anything, from theatricals to housekeeping. Her 
presence in our midst means liberty for sprees for the Man 
with the Pipe and myself, the family being safe in her hands. 
Alison, therefore, is worth entertaining, and after several days of 
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amusements enjoyed d deux we have planned the capture of Mrs. Daily 
for an extra day, so that something pleasant and exciting may be 
carried out @ trois. At the end of her week Alison’s husband is 
coming up to take her home. 

That is one of the charms of Alison. She appears unexpectedly 
—at least, only preceded by a sudden post-card or telegram— 
disappears again before the gaiety of welcome has had time to go 
flat, and reappears just when you happen to want her, like a plump 
angel on a cloud. Nobody ever captures her for long, unless it’s 
during Edward’s summer holiday of one month, and then they have 
to take Edward too. Not that Edward isn’t a very nice brother to 
the Man with the Pipe, but he doesn’t flutter ribbons like Alison. 

Well, Alison turned up, laughing as usual, and I forgot all about 
the insecticide and the beetles. 

There are a number of advantages in possessing as husband a 
man who, for many years, has had to fend for himself. Among 
other things the Man with the Pipe can, on occasion, cook very 
nicely, though he is perfectly reckless during the process, and 
involves himself in a terrible amount of washing-up. His especial 
culinary masterpiece is a very particular Welsh rabbit which has to 
be eaten ‘ hot and hot,’ so he always leaves the table to make it, and 
we sit and wait until it comes in sizzling on fiery plates. He made 
one for us last night, much too late for reasonable digestion, because 
our supper did not come off until the Musketeers had been finally 
subdued into bed, and they are always riotous when Alison’s about. 
As a matter of fact, it was past ten o’clock before we reached the 
savoury stage—omitting the sweet in its honour—and nearly eleven 
when we recklessly swallowed black coffee. Then we went to bed, 
and the Man with the Pipe fell asleep instantaneously, as usual, 
while his wife lay awake. 

There is a big clock downstairs, whose ‘ tick-tock ’ can be heard 
all over Our House when all is quiet. In imagination I fixed my 
mind to its pendulum and swung from side to side, like the lady who 
stopped the curfew from ringing ; usually a sure inducer of slumber, 
but this time unavailing. I was not merely awake ; I was the most 
wakeful person in the world. A dozen small downstairs jobs due 
to be done to-morrow sat up and asked to be done to-night, now, 
while I felt so wakeful and alert. Then to-morrow’s deck would be 
nice and clear. 

At 1 a.m. I yielded to their importunity and rose. I would 
brew illicit tea and eat a plain biscuit—just out of defiance to that 
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Welsh rabbit—and then I would wash up the supper things and 
write those two letters and dust the sitting-room . . . and go to 
bed again just before sunrise. Rising in furtive silence I sneaked 
downstairs, put on the kettle, captured the biscuit-drum, and took 
it into the sitting-room. There I met paterfamilias, auntie, our 
*Erb, and a number of their relatives ; in other words, the cream of 
the beetle family. 

Auntie and our ’Erb were the first to attract my attention, 
because it was chilly and I lit the gas-fire, and our ’Erb was trying 
to climb up the skirting-board by the fireplace, and auntie was 
engaged in continuously pulling him down again. I had seen their 
human counterparts long ago in Kensington Gardens, and if you 
substitute a paling for the skirting-board the likeness was remark- 
able, only the original ‘ Auntie ’ didn’t climb over her nephew as a 
last resort and kick him down from above as this one did. Then she 
fussed about and found a biscuit crumb and ran off with it, and our 
’Erb, who had hidden himself sulkily in a chink (being small) came 
out again, and climbed the skirting-board defiantly, just as if he 
wore velvet breeks and a starched collar like a linen cape and a blue 
bow under his chin and meant to take the glory out of them. But 
when he reached the top of the skirting-board it was round, and he 
fell off again, and lay on his back until, out of humanity, I turned 
him right side up with a teaspoon. 

Just then paterfamilias introduced himself by a curious scratch- 
ing sound close by my chair on the linoleum ‘ surround ’ of the big 
rug which we courteously call ‘ the carpet.’ He was the largest of 
our beetles which I had yet seen, and thicker about the waist, short- 
necked, rather apoplectic in build, and quite distracted by the 

effort required to push a piece of thin brown paper fifty times his 
own size under the edge of the rug. One corner was already safely 
underneath, but the rest was a bit crumpled and would not follow. 
Paterfamilias ran over it and under it and round it ; seized it in his 
jaws and pushed it; apparently butted at it; and every moment 
became more ridiculously like an elderly excitable gentleman 
struggling with a family trunk. ‘I will do it. I will do it!’ said 
every line of his figure. It dawned upon me that beetles, as a 
family, are pertinacious. 

The door opened and I jumped, but it was only Alison. 

‘Hallo!’ she said. ‘I couldn’t sleep and came down for a 
biscuit and found the kettle flooding the kitchen. What's up 2’ 
‘Hush!’ I said. ‘Do look!’ 
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Alison plumped herself down in an arm-chair, looking like an 
outsize baby in her flowered wrapper, and a lace cap with a pink bow 
in front. Edward won’t permit shingling, so Alison still wears 
wavers in her hair and veils them discreetly in lace. 

‘ Beetles! ’ said Alison ; ‘ how perfectly beastly ! ’ 

‘They aren’t !’ I said indignantly. ‘ Just watch them, Alison!’ 

She leant over the arm of her chair. Paterfamilias heeded her 
no more than he heeded the Millennium. He continued to butt 
and wrestle and pause for breath. After a couple of minutes 
Alison laughed. 

“The blessed thing!’ she exclaimed tolerantly ; ‘I’m sure he’s 
swearing! I wonder how long he’ll go on trying, and if he'll succeed 
in pushing it under ?’ 

‘There’s our “Erb back at the skirting-board,’ I said. ‘Did 
you ever ?’ 

She looked at me inquiringly, and I explained. Auntie 
reappeared, and the game became quite exciting. 

The door opened again, and the Man with the Pipe, sleepy and 
rumple-headed, came in. 

‘I woke up and heard someone moving about,’ he said anxiously. 
‘ Are you ill, either of you ?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ said Alison, ‘only wakeful. I’ve made some tea. 
Do look at this! ’ 

‘ Beetles ! ’ said the Man with the Pipe, a shade crossly. ‘ What 
about ’em ? ’ 

‘You watch and you'll see,’ replied Alison. He took a third 
chair and stared at paterfamilias and the brown paper. Presently 
he chuckled. 

‘ Poor old blighter!’ he said. ‘ Let’s lend him a hand.’ 

Very gently he eased up the edge of the carpet. 


In the early dawn I drew back the curtains and opened the 
window, and we all three looked at each other guiltily. Three 
people, respectably middle-aged, who had spent the wee sma’ hours 
playing with black-beetles ! 

Paterfamilias had long ago induced his brown paper to go under 
the rug; our ’Erb had, apparently, gone to bed ; but we had been 
organising zigzag races across the room (as far as they would go) 
with two other beetles apiece, and the Man with the Pipe had won 
sixpence. 

I shall never have the heart to use that spray. 

(To be continued.) 
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POOR JUDAS. 


Scene: The interior of a plain room with white walls in Jerusalem. 
An open arched doorway at the right leads to the street ; a narrow, 
unglazed window, similarly arched, is pierced through the wall at 
the back and looks out upon the city. Shafts of bright sunshine 
enter through the doorway and window. A wooden table stands 
in the middle of the stage with stools beside it here and there. 

Two of the disciples, PeTER and THOMAS, are discovered seated 
at the table. They are sunburnt, bearded men in poor clothing. 
PETER is the elder, and of a rougher type. He is the more weather- 
worn, as is to be expected of a fisherman. He walks with a staff 
which at present is rested against the table. 

Enter Joun, a youth with long hair and shining eyes. 


Peter. You are welcome, John. We have been waiting for 
you. Where is the Master ? 

Joun. He walks upon the hills, and He is troubled. 

Tuomas. Weall are troubled. All! I see nothing but shame 
and suffering at the end ; and no honour for us now. 

Peter. Have peace, Thomas! Was the Master alone ? 

Joun. No. Judas is with him. I wish he was not with Him 
so often. 

Peter. No, John. You would rather that His companion 
always was—John. But Judas again with Him? What can that 
mean ? 

Joun. We soon shall know. Not from the Master, who keeps 
our secrets carefully in His heart ; but from Judas, who never can 
keep to himself the words that are spoken. Always he must shout 
them into the ears of the world. 

Tuomas. He is ever foolish. Impulsive—what he thinks he 
says and what he says he does; and cares nothing for the con- 
sequences. , 

Joun. But is he foolish, though he is very simple, dreaming 
his dreams of the conquering might of our broken Israel? We do 
not know that little man of Kerioth although he is one of us—the 
Twelve who are chosen—for although he talks easily and often, he 
lives in a world of his own wherein only the Master can enter. His 
thoughts are winged and wild. Mad thoughts. 

Peter. Can that be so ? 
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Joun. I think it is so; for you, Peter and Thomas, and J— 
the others also, I believe—have learned that the footsteps of the 
Master traverse the roughest pathways. The Pharisees hate us! 
Caiaphas and his priests hunger to destroy Him! But Judas 
cannot see that truth. He believes that Caiaphas in time will 
follow for the victory of the race. He minds not the ardours and 
suffering while he looks for the Kingdom of ancient Jewry to be 
restored in Zion, with the splendours of Solomon and trumpets 
proclaiming conquest ; and he believes that our Master is to be 
that Monarch, governing the Empire of the world with swords and 
angels. 

Peter. Asmay be. For is not everything possible to Him ? 

Joun. As perhaps may be. 

THomas. Whatdo you mean, John? Are you doubting now? 

Joun. Not as you doubt, Thomas, with an ever-incredulous 
heart—a heart that cannot see. But at first I looked also for the 
restoration of Israel through power and conquest; but now for 
me that dream is ended. Whatever is to come I do not know; 
but it will not be that. The eyes of the Master—and in Him I 
have faith—look beyond these blazing streets and stony hills and 
even beyond where the round wall of the world rims the blue Heaven. 
The stars are too low for the roof of His vision; and no earthly 
Kingdom—now I feel—would be exalted enough. Yet always 
when I think that I have caught His meaning and His promise 
I know that itis notso. For the glory that He looks for is something 
higher and deeper, is merged with exaltation and humility. The 
meek and the lowly will have their part in it, and I cannot under- 
stand. 

Peter. My thoughts cannot follow your flights, John. You 
too are a dreamer, and these dreams also are dangerous. 

Tuomas. It is better for our thoughts to remain where our 
eyes can plainly see. The way is hard, too hard for us; but we 
are plain men and cannot fly. 

Joon. While Judas remains fixed in his hope—of the warlike 
triumph of the Messiah, and the iron might of Rome shattered by us. 

Tuomas. As I wish that it was. 

Joun. As all of us wish. For in that—at least in that—the 
High Priest and ourselves are as one. Rome is the great tyrant 
whose limbs are iron. 

Peter. Peace to these thoughts! They are impossible ; 
they are dangerous. 
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Joun. Nothing is impossible that the Master shall ordain ; 
and already our life is dangerous. ‘ Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s,’ He said; and the day must come when death 
and the sharpness of the sword shall be rendered unto Caesar, for 
they are Caesar’s—the instrument and the end of his power. And 
we of the race, which, though chosen by God, has suffered endless 
loss and degradation ; captivity to Egypt and Babylon and this 
Rome; we yet shall see liberty and victory—— 

Peter. Through the power of the Master ? 

Joun. I do not know. 

Tuomas. We cannot know; and—does He know? Or is 
His light a misleading ? 

Peter. Thomas, why do you always doubt ? 

Tuomas. Only that I may be assured. That is why I ask ; 
and with all the hopes and promises and His unfailing cheerfulness, 
I now see only failure before us and for Him. 

PETER. What the Master 7s, that is His justification. 

JoHN. Someone approaches. Judas has returned. 

Enter Jupas. A sunburnt, thick-set man with auburn hair and 
brightly fanatical eyes. He stands and raises his right hand in 
greeting. 

Jupas. Peace to this house, in a world where there can be no 

peace ; and soon it may be War! 

Peter. Have peace yourself, Judas. You tear yourself with 
fears. 

Jupas. I have no fear if our heart and purposes are strong. 
This Rome—— 

Peter. Let us forget this Rome. You have been with the 
Master ? 

Jupas. I have been with Him; but we must not forget this 
Rome. The tyrant whose sharp sword is at the throat of Israel—— 

Tuomas. Peace! Peace! Peace! 

Jupas (fiercely). There is no peace. There never can be 
peace for me while I breathe, and so long as Jewry is subject to 
that wolf with the claws of iron and the maw that drips blood, our 
blood, the blood of our martyred people. 

JouN (earnestly). The message of the Master is of Peace. 

Jupas (checked suddenly). So He has said. And so He said 
again when I walked with Him but now—there. (He looks out 
through the doorway towards the distant hills.) Often, at moments, 
the heart fails. If He is not that Messiah—— 
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JoHN. He is that Messiah, Judas; but we have misunderstood 
His message. 

Jupas. Then He is not that Messiah, for the Prophets of Israel 
have promised clearly and they cannot be misunderstood. Why 
were we chosen if it was only for this humiliation ? My brothers, 
I have talked with Him in this hour. He sat upon a stone and 
listened to me as I told Him of the ancient promises. 

Peter. You told Him who knows everything ? 

Tuomas. Does He know everything ? 

Jupas. Thomas is right. Does He know everything? He 
does not. You would make Him more than a man. He is not 
more than a man; though in truth when I am with Him and He 
speaks with His calm voice and looks at me with His shining and 
gentle eyes, He is like no other man. But how can that son of 
Joseph restore the world? Why He more than any other of his 
Mother’s many children ? 

PETER. Judas, beware of your fiery words and thoughts. 

Jupas. I will not beware. I must tell you, as I told Him 
when He sat upon the stone and listened—with the loving sympathy 
of His heart. He is too gentle to be a sword for Israel. 

Joun. Then He will not be a sword for Israel. 

Jupas. Be that so; and I am no longer His follower. 

PETER. You are ever too hasty, Judas. 

Jupas. It is Peter who speaks. And who can be hastier than 
Peter ? 

Peter. Judas Iscariot, who makes for himself visions and 
forgets the guidance of the Master. Why not trust Him as we do ? 
We have left our trades and callings to follow Him, to learn from 
Him and to teach ; and we shall follow Him to the end ; and whether 
that be a throne on Zion or 

Joun. Or the cross to which felons are nailed to die. 

Jupas. Felons and the cross! How can the King and Messiah 
of Israel come to that ? 

PETER. Have faith in the Lord! 

Jupas. I have faith in the Prophets and in the promises of 
Israel ; but no faith in a felon who might be crucified. They spoke 
of our race restored to power and glory, with our enemies crushed. 
As Rome shall be crushed, crushed! The might of the Caesars 
shall be brought to dust. Pontius Pilate—— 

Peter. - This is dangerous. Go about your business, Judas, 
and let the Master be; let us be! 

Jupas. I will go about my business, 
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Joun. And let the Master be ? 

Jupas (loudly). Let Him be who has betrayed Israel ? 

Peter. Silence! (Peter takes his staff and rises.) This is 
madness and dangerous. Your brains are poisoned—and your 
heart—with sour thoughts and disappointment. 

Jupas. Disappointment truly. I have laboured for Him and 
have loved Him. 

Tuomas. Have you loved Him ? 

Jupas. I have and Ido; although He has misled us. 

Joun. He has not misled us. If we are misled it is through 

our own misunderstandings. 

Jupas. I believed that He was sent to deliver Zion from 
Rome. 

Joun. He was sent to deliver Zion from sin. 

Jupas. You are speaking as He speaks, John. 

Joun. It is the word and the truth. But you are not His 
friend now, Judas. 

Jupas. I am not His friend now. 

Joun. Do not kiss Him again. 

Jupas. I shall not kiss Him again. 

Peter. You cannot help kissing. Your lips are ever too ready 
to kiss as they are to speak. It is better to hate than to seem to 
love with such wildness. 

Jupas. I shall not kiss Him again. He is not my Leader now, 
because He does not lead along the way to freedom. 

Joun. Does He not ? 

Jupas. I appealed to Him to remember the words of the 
Prophets and to be a King in Israel. He only looked at me with 
His gentle eyes, as if my words were a sadness. 

Peter. And are they not ? 

Jupas (fiercely again). They are not. This is the hour for 
rising against Caesar. To draw swords and thrust and conquer. 
And nothing is done. Still we go on, in the way of the halt and 
blind, kissing the hands that smite us, fawning on the conquerors. 
Caiaphas and his priests with their formal worship, their weakness 
and their malice ; they defame the Temple. 

Joun. That house of praise and prayer from out of which He 
drove the money-changers. 

Jupas. Yes; and I hoped from that that He was truly the 
Messiah ; His eyes then were flames, He walked with wrath and 
mastership. If only He would lead us, as He cast down their coins 

and tables and with scourging drove them forth, I would kneel and 
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kiss the dust of His sandals; and be proud to suffer and die for 
Him, for Israel, for Zion, the Messiah, the King, the Conqueror. 

Peter (going to Judas). Forget these dreams, brother, 
They are breaking you. It is not possible to feel as you do, and not 
lose happiness. 

Jupas. I want no happiness, Peter. I want freedom for our 
race. 

Peter. There is no sword in Jewry that can win such freedom. 

Jupas. It is the spirit. 

Joun. It is the spirit, Judas. It is the spirit and not an 
earthly sword which the Master brings to help Jewry ; and not only 
Jewry but, I feel, the down-trodden of other races everywhere. 

Tomas. And now you are speaking in dreams, John. You 
are saying more than He has said. 

Joun. No, Thomas. He has promised all that, and because, 
as Peter said, He is as He is, I believe and I know that what He 
says is true. I see a day to come when under the beauty of His 
teaching the legions of Rome will sheathe their swords or blunt them 
in the fight against such cruelty as they themselves commit. 

Peter. Thisisalsoadream. I will go and buy olives. Where 
is the purse, Judas? The money you were given to hold. 

Jupas. I gave away all that I had. 

Peter. Gave it away ? 

Jupas. For the cause. 

Joun. What do you mean, brother? You gave what belongs 
to all of us. 

Jupas. And gave it for all of us. 

Tomas. Did you keep it yourself ? 

Jupas. I did not. What to me are shekels ; pieces of silver ; 
dross? I want only one thing. Freedom for Israel; revenge for 
our sufferings ; the final defeat of the Caesars. 

Peter. Dreams! Dreams! 

Jupas. I met a man by the Wall of Lamentations. He wept 
as our forefathers wept in Babylon over the bondage and humilia- 
tion of our race. I wept with him, and knew the comfort—the 
comfort that none of you have given me—which springs from 
fellowship in our national cause. I remembered the heroes of old 
time ; them who built or preserved our Nation—Moses and Joshua, 
Gideon—‘ the sword of the Lord and of Gideon ’—David the King, 
Judas of the Maccabees, builders and warriors who strove for the 

greatness which is forgotten. We swore with clasped hands to do 
all that we could to deliver Israel from her chains ; and he said that 
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with money he could purchase weapons for the cause. It was the 
only way. 

Peter. And you gave to him our money ? 

Jupas. For the cause of Israel redeemed. 

Joun. Better for it to have been given to the poor. 

Jupas. There is no better cause than that of the freedom of 
our race. 

Tuomas. It was our money. It was wrong of you, Judas. 

Jupas. It will be right and not wrong when we have won 
victory. 

Peter. Madman and dreamer! No cause can prosper with such 
as you as its chief. I must go and beg olives it seems ; for now we 
cannot buy them. (Ezit.) 

Tuomas. It is true as you say, Judas. The world is falling 
about us ; but if our Master cannot help us in the coming desolation, 
neither can you. The sky is clouded and the roads are heavy and 
weary. We march from misery to failure. The sun has forgotten 
to shine upon us. There is no hope. (Ezi.) 

Jupas. But there is hope. 

Joun. Not for you, Judas, brother. O man of fiery purposes 
and great angers and carelessness! I know not what your destiny 
may be—or ours ; but I have faith in the Master. In your visions 
of war and slaughter and angry death I have no faith. You would 
merely destroy. 

Jupas. I would destroy. 

Joun. And not destruction is wanted ; but a new and a nobler 
building up. 

Jupas. Rome is the enemy. 

Joun. Ourselves are the enemy. 

Jupas. We cannot agree. Not you and I, or He and I. So 
Igo away. I have lost faith in the Master. 

Joun. Not yet, Judas. Come to the supper to-morrow night 
in the upper room, to our Feast of the Passover, when we shall 
gather to break bread with Him and to partake of the cup of 
brotherhood. It will heal and calm your troubled spirit, Judas ; 
and it may be that you then will see that His way is the right way, 
the only way. 

Jupas. I will come to that Feast, John; for with all His 
weakness before Rome I love Him. But I love our cause better 
than Him or than life; and for failing in that I could even slay 
Him. 

Joun. Ah, Judas, as Peter has said, your words often are too 
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strong for your mouth. They outfly your better thoughts. And 
yours is a small hope beside that of the Master. You see the suffer. 
ing few of our race—— 

Jupas. The long years of tribulation and the broken multitudes 
of Israel—— 

Joun. While He sees the suffering of the weak and wronged 
in all the world; the little children of all ages who need good 
guidance. 

Jupas. That will not help Israel. 

Joun. It will help Israel and others also. 

Jupas. The children! He is too fond of the children. He 
sees them and becomes a child with them; laughing with them. 
It is no time for the playing of games when the hands of tyrants 
are heavy upon us. 

JoHuN. Have peace now, Judas—if only for a little longer. 
Walk again in thoughtfulness and prayer and humility upon the 
hills and then to-morrow meet us with the Master at the Supper. 

Jupas. I can have no peace, John, there or here or anywhere. 
I have been an outlaw for the cause upon those hills, and in their 
solitudes they remind me of the silence in death which our martyrs 
have endured unavenged. A thousand years have passed and 
still they sleep forgotten. A pain burns in my heart always, for 
Israel wronged ; a fire that consumes and tortures until I know 
not what I do; and until Rome is broken, and Zion is shining again 
with the old happiness renewed, there can be no ease for my soul. 

JouNn. I sorrow for you, Judas, brother. 

Jupas. And so does He. But no pity can help. That is why 
I must abandon Him. 

Joun. And then ?—what then ? 

Jupas. There is only Caiaphas left. 

JoHN. Caiaphas! That time-server! Caiaphas! And what 
then ? 

Jupas. It may be death. 

JoHN. Is the end of your suffering to be only death ? 

Jupas. It is all that I want if we may not be free. 

Joun. The Master will make us free. 
Jupas. The Master? A felon crucified? (Ezit.) 
Joun. Poor Judas! Poor Judas! He will need the pity of 


all the world. 
C. E. LAWRENCE, 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of THE CorNuHILL MaGazineE offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is first opened. 


DovusLe Acrostic No. 68. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 


‘Greek, or Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or 
Fluxions, or Paradoxes, or such inflammatory 
of ey 





. ‘He is the best travelling companion in the world.’ 


‘The magic word that turns 
Your flux mercurial of good to gold.’ 





to the very 


day and hour, with the loss on both sides.’ 


. ‘They heard the thundering of the lion’s roar, 





Now coming , dying now away.’ 


. ‘’Tis but a child, yet with that roguish smile, 


And those sly looks, the child will make hearts ache.’ 


. On the most trifling matter his eyes kindled, his 


fist visited the table, and his voice rolled abroad 
in changeful thunder.’ 


. ‘ The first Briton who caught fish on a large 


scale, and salted them for other purposes than 
home consumption.’ 
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8. ‘ When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the ———.’ 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii. of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisti 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address must also be given, an 
should be written at the back. 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on” 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 68 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CornHILL Macazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than April 20. 

ProrEM : Clive and Cleon. 
ANSWER TO No. 67. Liauts : 
isi 1. The Two Poets of Croisic, xi. 
2. Humility. 
3. Pippa Passes, ii. Noon. 
4. Beatrice Signorini. 
5. Evelyn Hope. 


Acrostic No. 66 (‘ Soldier Warfare’): Answers were received from 123 solvers, 
and of these 82 were entirely correct. The second, fifth, and sixth lights were 


the only ones that gave much trouble, while the first and fourth were known by 
everybody. The monthly prize is awarded to ‘Gardebien,’ whose answer was 
the first correct one opened. Mrs. Montgomerie, Wrotham, Kent, will choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


A New Acrostic SERIES. 


In the May number a new series of Literary Acrostics will begin. Instead of 
being linked in sets of four, with a terminal prize, an arrangement under which 
the fourth and decisive acrostic had sometimes to be peculiarly difficult, in the 
new series each acrostic will stand independently, and each month two prizes 
will be offered to the most successful solvers. The winners will be entitled to 
choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers 
send solutions of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win 


the prizes. 
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